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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Witu the issue of Januaty 6, which will be the first nuim- 
ber of the sixty-sixth volumie, several impoftant chatigés 
will be introduced in the style of Forest AND StTREAM. 
In keeping with the pronounced tendency of the day we 
shall adopt a page of reduced size and one which has 
been determined upon not only because of its much 
greater convenience in the reading, but because it is 
more adapted than the present one to purposes of illus- 
tration, Of illustrations there will be largely increased 
use. That, too, is in line with the progressive journalism 
of the hour. The subjects to which the Forest AND 
STREAM is devoted offer abundant scope for illustrating, 
and with the new departure it will be our ambition tu 
make the pictorial features a fitting complement of the 
reading columns, and thus to give the paper a new and 
added interest. 

In its changed form the Forest AND STREAM will be a 
regular weekly issue of forty pages, with the issue of the 
first week of each month increased to fifty-two pages. 
This will give two volumes per year of 1,112 pages each, 
or 2,224 pages for the year. 

Beginning with January 1 the subscription price will 
be $3.00 per year. 

These changes are all in the way of a better, brighter, 
handsomer paper. The new Forest AND STREAM will 
be received as an acceptable and appreciated advance 
over the old. 
marked the reading 
matter will be preserved, and the standard will be sus- 


The quality which has always 


tained. The paper will continue to chronicle the experi- 
ences of the man, who, in the unhampered world of the 
open air and the outdoor life does things worth the 
telling, of nature’s ways notes things worth recording, 
and in the getting back to nature finds his spirit stirred 
with thoughts worth the expression. As for thirty years 
past, these pages will be a medium for such interchange 
among those who do, and see, and feel. 

The field of the Forest AND STREAM is of boundless 
The theme of 


rational enjoyment is inexhaustible, and one that is al- 


interest. the outdoor world and its 
ways new and fresh, and ever attractive and stimulating. 
To present weekly pictures from this great playground 
of nature, which is the heritage of the American sports- 
man, and to relate his activities therein—this will be the 
chosen office of the Forest AND STREAM in 1906, in the 
furthering of which it invites and anticipates the support 
and co-operation of its hosts of friends, old and new. 


the Grand 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


BEGINNING with Jan. 1, 1906, the subscription price of 
Forest AND STREAM will be $3.00 per year; or $1.50 for 
six months. 

All subscriptions now on our books whicli have been 
paid at the $4.00 rate, and which run for any périod into 
1906, will be extended pro rata to conform to the 
changed priee. 


THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION. 


At the meeting of the Interstate Association, held in 
the Grand Hotel, New York city, last week, the action 
in fespect to the holditig of provincial handicaps, sub- 
sidiary to the Grand Americari Handicap, is deserving 
of more than a passing notice. At one bound it places 
the Association in a position of full national importance 
as a matter of fact instead of the heretofore national 
importance accorded it as a mattef of assuttiption in re- 
spect to its material interests. 

The Grand American Handicap, great and dignified 
shoot that it is, draws the main part of its support from 
a radius of 300 or 400 miles about the city at which it 
happens to be held. Therefore, while it unquestionably 
has been national in its moral influences and wholesome 
stimulus in respect to the sport of trapshooting in its 
material aspects, it has been provincial in its material 
scope, 

The four subsidiary handicaps, established by the 
action aforementioned, ate designed to supply the needs 
of general competition in territory not fully covered by 
American Handicap. One was assiened to 
the section of the United States east of Buffalo and 
Pittsburg; ote to the section south of the Ohio River 
and east of the Mississippi; otie to the section west of 
the Mississippi and east of Salt Lake and Orevon; and 
the fourth was assigned to the section west of Salt Lake 
and Ogden. to be known as the Pacific Coast Handicap. 
By thus allotting the great tournaments to the great 
natural divisions of the country, a general and beneficial 
impetus will be given to the sport of trapshooting. No 
more efficacious means for its betterment could be de- 
vised. No other body possesses the inflrence, dignity, 
stability and confidence of the public. qualities so essen- 
tial to the success of such a great work. 

It should be borne in mind that the scope of the Inter- 
state Association inclydes the educational as well as the 
competitive. Under the supervision of the famous Inter- 
state Association Secretary-Manager. Elmer E. Shaner. 
the Interstate tournaments are an object lesson in all 
the details of perfect tournament management. They are 
models for local clubs to cony. Cashiers. clerks, scorers, 
squad shooters, etc., are perfectly organized to work to- 
ward the perfection of a perfect whole. An atmosphere 
of perfect respectability pervades. A visitor need not 
hesitate to take with him “his sisters and his consins and 
his aunts.” It is inherently a clean and healthful sport, 
one whose place is in the open air, where there are sun- 
shine and green fields. 


The allotment of great handicaps to the four great 


natural divisions of the Urited States will appeal to sec- 
tional pride and activity. While, as a people, we are all 
citizens of the United States, the spirit of sectional pride 
is ever alive and active. It is a commendable pride, too, 
for it incites to beneficent emulation and rivalry. In- 
deed, its spirit is as great in small places as elsewhere. 
Where is the city so humble as to hide its glories? Where 
is the cross-roads which has not some greatness to flaunt 
where all men can behold and admire? States trumpet 
their greatness to the world, some modestly and mildly, 
as Kansas, others according to their excellence and 
humor. 

The local spirit will go far toward insuring a strong 
support. Shooters of rare skill and courage will be 
graduated. Local pride ‘will require that the best the 
world can produce shall be met in friendly competition, 
with the result that the best of the East, South and West 
will rally to the greatest contest of all, the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap. 


[rt is a satisfaction to record the formation of the 
Anglers’ Club of New York. There is abundant ma- 
terial for such an organization here, and its desirability 
has long been recognized. We bespeak for the move- 
ment a cordial support, 


SPORT AND HISTORY. 


OF the stories we print in this Christmas number there 
are three which are deserving of special note because of 
their value as documents of history and because of the 
human interest in them. 

Colonel Gordon has drawn from his recollections of 
the stirring events in which he had part a little story of 
war atid sport and brotherhood, which is an altogether 
felicitous contribution to the literature of Christmas. His 
description of the prompt cessation of hostilities by op- 
posing forces of the Blue and the Gray, that they might 
join together in the friendly emulation of a fox hunt, 
weH illustrates that feature of the American Civil War 
which amazed the world at the time and will long compel 
attention—that the great armies which those momentous 
years saw arrayed against each other were made up of 
men of the same race of friends and kindred. bone of bone 
and flesh of flesh. And while on either side, each indi- 
vidual soldier was loyal to his own cause, it was no un- 
usual thing, when opportunity offered, for the man of 
the North and his brother of the South to come together 
and fraternize as was done here on the occasion that 
Pious Jeems so well describes. It was this circumstance 
of brotherhood, which. while it made the actual strife all 
the more bitter and desperate. yet when the conflict was 
over and the weapons of war had been put away. led to 
the early and lasting reconciliation of the combatants 
as brothers again. This, too. is a feature of the Civil 
War which we may be sure will engage the attention and 
compel the admiration of the world for so long as the 
story of the conflict shall be told. 

The many stories which we have published from the 
pen of Cabia Blanco, of hunting adventure in the South- 
west among the Indians and the buffalo, are supple- 
mented to-day by his account of the killing of his last 
buffalo. As for the particular tribe of Indians with 
whom he was hunting, and for the other tribes, who, as 
he tells us, sought the game there, this hunt meant the 
extinction from the face of the earth of a species which 
for countless generations had afforded them a food sup- 
ply. For them the killing of this last buffalo was the 
final act of a change of conditions which meant for them 
an entire alteration in their mode of life and in the rela- 
tionship between the white man and the red. It is not 
fanciful then to say that Cabia Blanco’s buffalo story is 
a bit of the history of the Southwest, and of the events 
which transformed that region from a wilderness filled 
with game and sparsely peopled by savage tribes into a 
civilized community. 

A like interest attaches to the chapter printed this 
week of the account of life among the Blackfeet as 
participated in by a white man who had the eye to see 
it and the hand to write it. We have expressed an 
opinion that this is one of the most intimate, and for 
that reason one of the most valuable, stories of Indian 
life ever put into print. It depicts the actual home life 
of the Rocky Mountain people in the old days. It gives 
us the Indian as he was, the Indian of fact, not the 
creation of romance nor yet-the creature pictured by 
dread and hate; but the real Indian man and woman 
and child as they lived their lives. 

It is a suggestive coincidence that in conjunction with 
this account of buffalo extirpation in the Southwest we 
should publish the communication from Mr. Baynes re- 
cording the movement to establish refuges for the buf- 
falo remnants now left to us, and promoting the activity 
of a society organized for the express purpose of buffalo 
preservation. 





Mr. CHarLes Cristaporo; of St. Paul, has given long, 
careful and intelligent study to the forestry conditions 
prevailing at the headwaters of the Mississippi, and 
whatever he writes on the subject is deserving of care- 
ful heed and special consideration. As Mr. Cristadore 
well says, the matter of reforestation and drainage as 
applied to this district concerns not Minnesota alone 
but the nation. To permit what is urged by the selfish 
and traitorous schemers who would for their own indi- 
vidual aggrandizement procure the abandonment of the 
present system would be an act of national folly. 

* 

THE exposition given by the New England Forest, 
Fish and Game Association in Boston, beginning Dec. 
25, promises to be one of the most interesting of the 
exhibitions in this line, for which Boston has won pre- 


eminent credit. Oe 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


[Dec. 23, 1908. 


FOR CHRISTMAS READING. 


A Fox Hunt on the Picket Line. 


Ir was Christmas Eve of the year 1869 when a number 
of guests were gathered at Lochinvar, the home of the 
writer, as was the custom in Southern plantation homes 
in the olden time when guests were assembled to spend 
the merry Christmas Day. On this occasion Col. Harry 
Rodman, of New York, was visiting his old friends of 
the South, when one of the ladies of the party remarked : 
“We must not depart from that good old custom of hav- 
ing Christmas stories to-night. Colonel Rodman, can’t 
you tell us a legend or a war romance?” she added, turn- 
ing to him. 

“I know very few legends,” replied the Colonel, “but 
since you request it, I can tell you a little episode of the 
Civil War, and how we spent a Christmas Day in the 
army. It is a story of a fox hunt on the picket line. 

“We were stationed in winter quarters around the vil- 
lage of C., and the Confederate forces were also in winter 
quarters a few miles below us. It was Christmas morn- 
ing in-the year 1863 that I was on picket with my regi- 
ment between the two armies. It was a beautiful morn- 
ing, and as I stood by the bivouac fire I could hear the 
distant cry of hounds slowly trailing a fox, and the occa- 
sional cheer of hunters. I stood listening until I heard 
the hounds break forth in full cry. On they came nearer 
and nearer, until they passed through our lines. I was so 
excited that I shouted with delight, and all along the line 
of our pickets a cheer went up that extended back to the 
main army, where a rousing cheer from the soldiers in 
camp turned the fox back until it passed through our 
lines toward the Confederate, when the yells of the sol- 
diers turned it back again. 

“Tt had been running back and forth when the relief 
picket came and I sent my command into quarters while 
I went out beyond our lines with a squad of men to en- 
joy the sport. 

“We had not gone far when a jolly Rebel boy ran into 
our squad and was captured before he was aware of our 
presence. I learned from him that his regimen had just 
been relieved from picket and his colonel with a squad of 
soldiers was, like myself, enjoying the chase, which had 
been gotten up for his benefit by a gentleman in the neigh- 
borhood who owned a pack of hounds. He was a bright 
little fellow, with merry blue eyes; but I could see his lips 
quiver and his eyes fill with tears when I remarked: ‘I 
am sorry, my little man, to have to spoil your Christmas 
frolic by sending you to prison.’ 

“Tt is a hard core,’ he replied, ‘and we were going to 
have a hop to-night in the viliage, and my girl will be so 
disappointed when her escort fails to put in an appear- 
ance. Say, Colonel,’ he added, brightening up, ‘can’t you 
give me a chance to escape? Give me a little start, and 
let me make a break, and I'll take the chances of your 
shooting me.’ 

“T felt really sorry for the young fellow, and wishing 
to test him, said: “Young man, if I let you go will you 
promise to return to our pickets to-morrow and surrender 
yourself?’ 

“*No,’ he answered promptly, ‘that would be like de- 
sertion, and there is no two to one bet that I won’t escape 
yet before I see inside of a prison.’ 

““T cannot trust you out of sight then?’ I remarked. 

“‘Not one inch,’ was the honest reply. 

“T like your pluck, my little fellow,’ said I. ‘How old 
are you?’ 

“*Sixteen next June,’ he answered. 

“*What are you doing in the army then?’ 

“*Fighting for Dixie land; and I intend to fight as long 
as there is one of us left,’ said he defiantly. 

“*What is the number of forces in your camps?’ I 
asked. 

“*Something less than a million,’ he replied. 

“*That’s not answering my question,’ I added, sternly. 

“*Neither do I intend to answer it,’ he replied fiercely. 

“*You forget that you are in my power,’ said I. 

“*T don’t forget it, neither do I fear it,’ said the plucky 
little fellow. ‘Pshaw!’ he added contemptuously, ‘you 
can kill me, but you can’t scare me. I’m a Southern sol- 
dier, and I'll die ten thousand deaths before you extort 
one word from me regarding the strength of our forces 
or anything else I don’t wish to tell.’ 

“*To what regiment do you belong?’ I asked. 

“*To the Second Mississippi Cavalry, he announced 
proudly. 

“Will you tell me your colonel’s name?’ 

“*Yes; he is Colonel ——.’ 

“Imagine my surprise when he mentioned my old friend 
Pious Jeems here. 

“*He is one of my best friends,’ I said. 

You might not think so if you met him in that blue 
coat,’ said he with a sneer. 

**When you see him again tell him you met Col. Henry 
Rodman, of New York, and that I wished to be kindly 
remembered and would like to meet him some day under 

lag of truce,’ 


““T will deliver your message very soon,’ he muttered. 

“T did not notice the covert remark, for just then the 
hounds again came in our direction and attracted our un- 
divided attention for a moment, when the young Rebel 
bolted. I knocked up the gun of a trooper as he turned 
to fire on him. ‘Hold,’ said I, ‘don’t shoot. He is a brave 
boy and deserves his liberty. Let him go. He asked for 
a chance and he shall have it.’ 

“The pack now came rushing past us, and filled with 
the excitement of the chase, I dashed after them, and 
passing through a thicket got separated from my men. 
As I emerged into an opening I saw some forty paces dis- 
tant coming out of the thicket on the opposite side a 
Confederate officer riding a handsome black charger. [ 
halted and placed my hand on my holster. The officer 
grasped his pistol at the same moment. 

“*Well, Yank,’ said he, ‘I suppose we will have to fight 
it out by ourselves; but I wish you had waited until this 
fox chase was over.’ 

“IT recognized the voice and familiar form of my friend 
here. 

“If that’s Pious Jeems, he and Harry Rodman can 
manage some better way than killing each other,’ I re- 
plied, advancing slowly. 

“‘Harry Rodman by all that’s holy!” he exclaimed, 
dropping the pistol into its holster and grasping my hand. 

“We exchanged a few friendly greetings when I asked: 
‘Have you any of your men with you?’ 

“Yes, I have a squad of about a dozen men with me.’ 

“*So have I, and lest they meet and come to blows, 
which they will be sure to do, let’s ride forward and get 
the two squads together and finish the hunt as friends.’ 

“The proposal was heartily agreed to and we were nota 
moment too soon, for our little escaped prisoner had 
fallen in with his comrades and notified them of our 
proximity, and they were collecting to make a charge on 
my squad, who had discovered them and were drawn up 
in line of battle ready to meet the charge. 

“Pious and I rode forward together and each took 
our position in front of our commands; and as the situa- 
tion was explained, a rousing cheer went up from both 
sides. 

“It was a touching scene to see those bronzed veterans 
who a moment before were ready to rush together in 
mortal combat, shaking hands and expressing the warm- 
est admiration for each other. 

“We agreed to finish the chase together, and if the fox 
chanced to pass the line of either army the party into 
whose lines they passed should protect the other from 
harm. Pious and I dashed off, and the boys in blue and 
the boys in gray with a wild cheer entered with a new 
zest into the spirit of the chase. Over hill and dale we 
went, shouting and yelling with joy, until the fox was 
run into and caught, the brush being won by our little 
Rebel prisoner of an hour before. 

“After the chase was over I sent one of my men to 
headquarters for a supply of liquors, eggs and sugar, 
which, fortunately, I had on band, to make a Christmas 
egg nog; and there under the trees ‘by a bivouac fire we 
awaited their return. Pious had sent off for his box of 
good things that had been sent to him from Lochinvar 
for his Christmas dinner; and a jollier Christmas Day 
was never passed by soldiers fighting under different 
flags. After enjoying our dinner to the utmost, the men 
divided into small groups and amused themselves in card 
playing and telling stories of adventures, each party 
vieing in courtesies and in compliments to the prowess 
of the other. 


“Pious and I conversed long on the pleasures of the 
past and the prospects of the future. We agreed that 
our regimental battle flags should be distinguished by a 
streamer of white bunting so we might know each other 
and avoid any effusion of blood unless when duty com- 
pelled us to ignore all ties, except loyalty to the cause 
each had espoused; and we further agreed that if any 
member of our commands shovld be captured, a letter 
addressed to the commanding officer on the side of the 
captor, making known the fact, should be promptly at- 
tended to, and his wants supplied by the side into whose 
hands he might fall, and the money advanced by one regi- 
ment for a member of the other, should stand as a debt 
of honor to be paid on presentation of the amount fur- 
nished under a flag of truce or otherwise, as the emer- 
gency of the situation might permit. This agreement 
made comfortable members of each regiment whom the 
fate of war consigned to a prison life during the years 
of strife that followed; and I do not believe there was a 
soldier in cither command who would not have sacrificed 
his wearing apparel and gone bareheaded and barefooted 
before one of those obligations should have gone unpaid. 
Ever after this, when our men faced each other on the 
picket lines, it was their delight to exchange friendly 
greetings instead of firing at each other, as had been 
their custom before. If the soldiers of the two armies 
could haye been permitted to meet and settle their diffi- 





culty in a friendly social way the politicians would have 
been compelled to change their tactics, or they would 
have lost their occupation; for whenever the soldiers 
met in friendly converse under flags of truce or along 
the picket lines, there was a mutual admiration for each 
other's prowess that readily ripened into friendship; and 
it contitiues the same to this day. 

“At the North the most inveterate haters of the South 
are the home guard heroes who never slept by a bivouac 
fire on the frozen earth, under the cold stars on a wintry 
night, or lived on hard tack and jerked beef, or went 
hungry on long and weary marches; and vice versa—the 
Southern home general is more vindictive against the 
North than the soldier who bared his breast to the storm 
of battle and fought until ‘Dixie’s hopes and his were 
o’er,’” 

The ladies clapped their hands with delight when the 
gallant Colonel finished his story of “A Fox Hunt on the 
Picket Lines.” Pious JEEMS. 


Seeing Things Through the Window 


It’s a blustery, blizzard-like afternoon. The snow has 
been drifting badly, piling up in convenient places, and, 
after every gust of wind, leaving the air filled with girat- 
ing particles, 

The thought of woods and fields being mantled under 
one great snowy blanket was not a pleasant thing to con- 
template, and as evening came on we still looked out the 
window. Visions of other days came back to us. A 
southerly-exposed side hill, grass-grown and sparsely cov- 
ered with lady-like white birches, with a small hemlock of 
the Christmas-tree variety, interspersed here and there. 
It is well on in the fall; the grass has been browned and 
cured by the sun, and above it is spread a carpet of leaves 
freshly fallen from the trees above. 

The flight of woodcock is on, great, brown, plump birds, 
who, as they flush, stand not on the order of their going 
but cork-screw with incredible speed in and out and be- 
tween the trees. No more the lazy summer gait as the 
bird leaves one spring hole to leisurely seek another. 
Quick the eye and rapid the action of the trigger finger to 
down one of these knightly birds. What ideal cover and 
how gloricus the afternoon October sun shines down 
upon us! 








We look again through the window and see a swale 
well timbered and brush-grown, with a brook flowing 
peacefully at its bottom. There are partridges here. One 
man takes the bottom of the swale, the other two taking 
positions well in advance upon the top of the swale to 
right and left. What thunder the birds make as they 
flush from beneath a hemlock and curve to the right or 
left toward the woods on each side of the swale. Mark! 
mark! And so it goes until the swale has been well 
hunted to where it comes to level ground where wheat 
stubble and brier fence corners fairly scents the air with 
quail. They have been feeding and have laid up in the 
fence corner. How the dog holds them, or, being com- 
fortable, how they hate to leave their sunning quarters. 
But with a roar away they go to pitch and scatter in a 
nearby woods. Before we can get within gun shot of 
them they already have begun to call co-ee, co-ee, co-ee. 
The dog finds them and those that get away seek refuge 
along a hedge where the dogs pick them up one by one 
and stand them staunchly. And beyond the fence is a spring 
hole with much wet ground around it. Why not an Eng- 
lish snipe? Will try. And before a depression in the 
grass the dog draws up and presently a pair of long-billed 
birds dart out with an erratic flight and a scape! scape! 
that tells the story only too plainly—a brother and fit 
companion piece to the woodcock.- Great is the sports- 
man who can make continuous doubles on these erratic 
birds. They have a way of “flying out of it,” exasperat- 
ing in the extreme. We look westward and find the lakes 
mantled with wild rice with a ridge and cover between, 
over which the birds must pass from one feeding ground 
to another. If the day is clear and calm the great fat 
mallards and lightning-like teal fly high and warily avoid 
the concealed sportsman, but if the wind blows, and espe- 
cially if there is sleet or rain in the air, how they come! 
Flying low and in a continuous line, paying attention to 
nothing and seeing nothing. The winds cut you to the 
bone and the rain seeps down your back, but as long as 
the ducks are flying and you have shells left to shoot the 
weather does not count. Honk! honk! honk! How they 
come flying low and circling the lake before they alight. 
And as some of their number drop from their ranks they 
again circle and present themselves most favorably to the 
concealed hunters. A second fusilade warns them away, 
and with parting honks they leave for pastures anew. 





The September sun has already dried the dew from the 
prairie grass. The dogs are ranging nicely as we trot the 
horses along through the long grass. Steady! The birds 
are here! How well the dogs stand and back! Away 
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they go with a roar as they flush ahead of the dogs, and, 
spreading out fan-like, each one dgdin seeks individual 
covet t6 burrow dowii deeply aniid the grass roots, there 
io defy the nose of the dog and remain quiet even with 
ihe breath of the dog upon them. They know wliete they 
ate safe, and save fot being actually kicked out would 
no doubt defy the dog and remain in cover. Was thete 
ever such hunting as that, where the dogs are well-broken 
ind the birds lie snug and close? And when the birds 
flush, an open space and view unobstructed above the line 
of the prairie grass for miles between you and the 
horizon. Under such conditions one marvels that a 
prairie chicken can be missed—but missed they are, some- 
imes more frequently than at others. 

How fresh the prairie breezes and how exhilarating the 
-port. How welcome is the dinner hour when beside the 
spring the hamper is opened up and its substantials spread 
out. How good to light one’s pipe and spread out upon 
tle fragrant prairie grass and gaze upon the fleeing 
clouds overhead and think of the afternoon yet to come. 
(he dogs lie dreaming by our sides and under the balmy 

ifluence of the sun’s rays we too drop asleep and walk 
/1e dreamland prairies. CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


In the Lodges of the Blackfeet. 


Days With the Game, 


Wuo should roll in one day but Sorrel Horse and his 

ife, with whom I had passed the summer, and with 
hem came young Bear Head, and his Gros Ventre wife, 
‘hom I had helped him steal from her people. That is, 

went with him on that expedition to the Gros Ventre 
camp, and gave him very good will in his undertaking if 
nothing more. Berry and his wife were as glad to meet 
them all again as I was, and gave them one of the rooms 
n the fort until such time as Sorrel Horse should have 

cabin of his own. He had decided to winter with us. 
vap beaver and poison wolves, and perhaps do a little 
rading with the Indians. With Bear Head to help him, 
ic soon built a comfortable two-room cabin just back of 
ur place, and put in two good fire-places like ours. I 

vas glad of the fire-places, for I counted on spending 

some little time by them in the long winter evenings to 
ome. Nothing on earth gives one such a sense of rest 
ind abiding peace as a cheerful blaze in a wide fire-place 
vhen cold weather comes, and blizzards from the north 
‘sweep down over the land. 

Among other things, I had brought west with me a 
‘shotgun, and, now that the geese and ducks were moving 
south, I had some very good shooting. Whenever I went 
out for a few birds a number of Indians always followed 
me te see the sport; they took as much delight in seeing 
\ bird fall at the crack of the gun as I did in making the 
shot. Once I dropped eleven widgeons from a.flock pass- 
ing by, and the onlookers went wild with enthusiasm over 
it. But I could never induce them to accept any of the 
iowl I killed; birds and fish they would not eat, regard- 
ing the latter especially as unclean. All they cared for 
was ni-tap’-i wak-sin: real food, by which was meant 
vhe meat of buffalo and the various other ruminants. 

In November many of the Blackfeet proper came down 
from the north, where they had been summering along 
the Saskatchewan and its tributaries, and following them 
came the Kai’-na, or Bloods, another tribe of the Black- 
fcet. The latter went into camp a mile below the Piegans, 
ind the former pitched their lodges about half a mile 
«hove our fort. We now had, including women and chil- 
dren, something like 9,000 or 10,000 Indians about us, and 
ihe traders were kept busy all day long. Buffalo robes 
were not yet prime—the fur did not get its full growth 

intil about the first of November—but a fair trade was 
done in beaver, elk, deer and antelope skins. About the 
nly groceries the Indians bought were tea, sugar and 
coffee, and they cost them, on an average, $1 per pint 
cupful. Blankets—three-point—were $20, or four prime 
head-and-tail buffalo robes, each; a rifle, costing $15, sold 
‘or $100; whisky—very weak, was $5 per quart, and even 

package of Chinese vermillion sold of $2. There was 
ertainly profit in the trade. As a matter of fact, there 

as not a single thing in the trader’s stock that was not 

1 unnecessary article of luxury to the Indian. The 

ader’s argument was something like this: The Indians 

on’t need these things, but if they will have them, they 

‘ust pay my price for them. I’m not risking my life in 

is business for anything but big profits. 

Of course Berry did not expect to get all the trade 

{ the three great camps. Parties were continually going 

ito Fort Benton with robes and furs, indeed, the larger 

art of the trade went there; nevertheless, the little fort 

n the Marias did a fine business. 

Winter came early that year, in the fore part of Novem- 

‘r. The lakes and streams froze over, there were sevy- 

ral falls of snow, which the northwest winds gathered 

p and piled in coulées and on the lee side of the hills. 

‘ was not long before the buffalo began to keep away 
‘rom the river, where the big camps were. A few, of 

ourse, were always straggling in, but the great herds 

iayed out on the plains to the north and south of us. 
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After the snow fell they went no more to water anyhow, 
as they got enough of it in the form of snow, eaten with 
the grass. So long as they took water in this way they 
remained fat, no matter how long and severe the winter 
was; but as soon a8 the snow began to melt and water 
stood everywhere on the plains in little pools, they drank 
it and lost flesh and fat rapidly. Since the buffalo came 
no more near the stream the Indians were obliged to go 
out on a two or three days’ camping trip, in order to 
get what meat and skins they needed, and several times 
during the scason I went with them, accompanying my 
friends, Weasel Tail and Talks-with-the-buffalo. On 
these short hunts few lodges were taken, fifteen or 
twenty people arranging to camp together, so we were 
somewhat crowded for room. Only enough women to 
do the cooking accompanied the outfit. As a rule, the 
bunters started out together every morning, and sighting 
a large herd of buffalo, approached them as cautiously 
as possible, until finally the animals became alarmed and 
started to run, and then a grand chase took place, and if 
everything was favorable a great many fat cows were 
killed.- Nearly all the Piegans had guns of one kind or 
another; either a flint-lcck or percussion-cap, smooth-bore 
or rifle; but in the chase many of them, especially if rid- 
ing swift, trained horses, preferred to use the bow and 
arrow, as two or three arrows could be discharged at as 
many different animals while one was reloading a gun. 
And yet those old smooth-bores were quickly loaded. The 
hunter carried a number of balls in his mouth; as soon 
as his piece was discharged he poured a quantity of pow- 
der from the horn or flask into his hand and thence down 
the barrel; then taking a ball from his mouth he dropped 
it down on top of the powder, gave the stock a couple of 
sharp blows to settle the charge, and primed the pan or 
put on the cap, as the case might be. When loaded in 
this manner the piece had to be held muzzle up else the 
ball would roll out; and when ready to shoot the hunter 
fired the instant he brought the gun down to the level 
of the mark. Some of the hunters—fine shots and astride 
exceptionally swift and long-winded horses—often killed 
twenty, and even more, buffalo on a single run, but I 
think the average number to the man was not more than 
three. After one of these hunts the return to the main 
camp was a sanguinary sight. There were string after 
string of pack horses loaded down with meat and hides, 
and some hunters even slung a hide or two or a lot of 
meat across their saddles and perched themselves on top 
of that. There was blood everywhere; on the horses, 
along the traii, on the clothing, and even on the faces 
of the hunters. 

I went on several of these hunts when the weather was 
so cold that a buffalo hide froze stiff as it dropped away 
from the cut of the knife; yet, the Indians skinned their 
quarry bare-handed. I wore the heaviest of undercloth- 
ing, a thick flannel shirt, a buckskin shirt, coat and waist- 
coat, a short buffalo robe overcoat, and buffalo robe 
“shaps,” and even then there were times when I was un- 
comfortably cold, and my cheeks and nose became sore 
from frequent nippings of frost. The Indians wore only 
a couple of shirts, a pair of blanket or cowskin leggins, 
fur cap, buffalo robe gloves and moccasins—no socks. 
Yet, they never froze, nor even shivered from the cold. 
They attribtuted their indifference to exposure to the 
beneficial effect of their daily baths, which were always 
taken, even if a hole had to be cut in the ice for the pur- 
pose. And they forced their children to accompany 
them, little fellows from three years of age up, dragging 
the unwilling ones from their beds and carrying them 
under their arms to the icy plunge. 

When on these short hunts there was no gambling nor 
dancing. Some medicine man always accompanied a 
party, and the evenings were passed in praying to the 
sun for success in the hunt, and in singing what I may 
term songs of the hunt, especially the song of the wolf, 
the most successful of hunters. Everyone retired early, 
for there was little cheer in a fire of buffalo chips. 

You have. perhaps noticed on the northwestern plains, 
circles of stones or small boulders, varying in size from 
twelve to twenty and more feet in diameter. They were 
used to weight the lower edge of lodge skins, to prevent 
the structure being blown over by a hard wind, and when 
camp was ,moved they were simply rolled off of the 
leather. Many of these circles are found miles and miles 
from any water, and you may have wondered how the 
people there encamped managed to assuage their thirst; 
they melted snow; their horses ate snow with the grass; 
buffalo chips were used for fuel. The stone circles mark 
the place of an encampment of winter hunters in the long 
ago. Some of them are so ancient that the tops of the 
stones are barely visible above the turf, having gradually 
sunk into the ground of their own weight during suc- 
cessive wet seasons. 

By the latter end of November the trade for robes was 
in full swing, thousands of buffalo had been killed, and 
the women were busily engaged in tanning the hides, a 
task of no little labor. I have often heard and read that 
Indian women received no consideration from their hus- 
bands, and led a life of exceedingly hard and thankless 
work. That is very wide of the truth so far as the natives 
of the northern plains were concerned. It is true, that the 
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women gathered fuel for the lodge, bundles of dry wil- 
low, or limbs frem a fallen cottonwood. They also did 
the cooking, and besides tanning robes, converted the 
skins of deer, elk, antelope and mountain sheep into soft 
buckskin for family use. But never a one of them suf- 
fered from overwork; when they felt like it they rested, 
they realized that there were other days coming, and 
they took their time about anything they had to do. Their 
husbands never interfered with them, any more than they 
did with him in his task of providing the hides and skins, 
and meat, the staff of life. The majority—nearly all of 
them—were naturally industrious and took pride in their 
work; they joyed in putting away parfleche after parfleche 
of choice dried meats and pemmican, in tanning soft robes 
and buckskins for home use or sale, in embroidering 
wonderful patterns of beads or colored porcupine quills 
upon moccasin tops, dresses, leggins and saddle trap- 
pings. When robes were to be traded they got their share 
of the proceeds; if the husband chose to buy liquor, well 
and good; they bought blankets and red and blue trade 
cloth, vermillion, beads, bright prints and various other 
articles of use and adornment. 

Berry and some of his men made several flying trips 
to Fort Benton during the winter, and on one of them 
brought out his mother, who had been living there with 
her companion, the Crow Woman. Mrs. Berry, Sr., was 
a full-blooded Mandan, but very light colored, and brown- 
haired. She was tall and slender, good looking, very 
proud and dignified, but of great kindness of heart. She 
was very good to me, nursing me when ill and giving me 
strange and bitter medicines, always picking up and put- 
ting away with care the things I scattered about, wash- 
ing and mending my clothes, making for me beautiful 
moccasins and warm gloves. She could not have done 
more had she been my own mother; I was under obliga- 
tions to her which nothing could ever repay. When I 
contracted mountain fever, and one evening became delir- 
ious, it was she who tended me, and brought me safely 
out of it. Her companion, the Crow Woman, was 
equally kind to me. She was a woman with a romance, 
and one evening, after ] became well acquainted with her, 
she told me the story of her life as we sat before the fire. 

Wa tter B. ANDERSON. 
[To BE CONTINUED.] 


My Last Buffalo Hunt. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In a part of the summer and all of the fall of 1879 I 
was engaged in helping our post carpenter, being carried 
on “daily duty.” This sort of work should have been 
“extra duty,” for which I would get extra pay, but it 
was not, in my case, ard I need not have continued at it 
more than ten days unless I wanted to do it. I did want 
it. That was why I was not put on the extra pay roll I 
suppose. The quartermaster knew he could get me with- 
out extra pay, then save my pay for some one else. 

After we had built an addition to the hospital and had 
done all other repairs in our line, I next went to painting. 
I was no more a painter than I was a carpenter, but could 
do a little at both these trades and several others besides. 
The new hospital and a row of officers’ quarters needed 
painting and I proceeded to paint them. My term of 
service would be up here about the middle of next De- 
cémber, and I lay awake nights now studying how I could 
string out this job of painting so as to get it and my term 
done about the same day. The captain put in his time 
growling to himself and me about my continued stay with 
the quartermaster. He knew better than to do any of his 
growling when it might have some effect with the post 
commander. These captains try every way to keep their 
men out of the quartermaster’s employment; they need 
the men themselves, but some one has got to do this work. 

At last a happy thought struck me. I would get 
through with that painting job a few weeks before I 
would be through with all jobs here, then strike the cap- 
tain for a two weeks’ hunting pass; and I would not get 
it from him; but I thcvght I knew whom I would get it 
from—the post commarder. I'll get that pass from the 
colonel’s wife, I told myself. She had the reputation 
among the men of being the real commanding officer. If 
she was, we might easi y have a worse one, but, in fact, 
she seldom meddled with any affairs but her own. 

When I had got to her quarters I painted them from 
top to bottom, doing cverything just to suit her; and 
while doing it told her of my anxiety to go hunting next, 
but that I was afraid I could not, and told her why. 

“When you get through here,” she told me, “go to the 
Colonel for that pass. I will see him myself about it.” 

The colonel was only one by brevet, but we always 
addressed him as colonel, an act of Congress had told us 
at one time to stop the use of the brevet when addressing 
these officers, but we were not supposed to know how to 
read at that time, and the officers forgot to tell us, so 
we kept up the old custom, all of us except a few smart 
Alecs did, at least, and the smart men would stand a good 
chance to be called down when they addressed a brevet- 
colonel or general as captain. I applied to the captain for 
that pass as soon as I was ready for it. It would be only 
a matter of form to ask him for it; I would not get it. 
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“Are you going to re-enlist with me?” he wanted to 
know. 

“No, sir; I am going to St. Louis to enlist.” 

He was short a sergeant; he had been short of one for 
some time now and had not promoted a corporal. 

“I will appoint you sergeant the day you re-enlist,” he 
told me. “I can keep you out of the quartermaster’s 
then, I think.” 

“T am afraid not, sir; he wants me for a wagon master, 
he told me; that sergeant’s appointment would just suit 
him.” 

“Well, then, I am afraid I can never let you do any 
more hunting here, you have done the last of it.” 

I went straight to the colonel now and told my story. 
It was no doubt an old story with him now; he had heard 
all about it from his wife. 

“How long a pass did I want?” 

“About fifteen days, sir. I want to go up the Canadian 
again.” I had been up it less than a year ago. Then this 
captain of mine was anxious for me to hunt; I was hunt- 
ing up stray Indians then to send them in home for him. 

The colonel started to write my pass, then handing it 
to me said: “Now, if you can’t get back in fifteen days, 
think up an excuse for not doing it, and I won't mark 
you a deserter when you do get back.” 

Going back to the captain I handed him my pass and 
said: “I would like to start early in the morning, sir. 
Will you please give me an order for my horse?” I 
could not take him out of the stable without an order. 

I get the order and for a wonder did not get a calling 
down for going to the colonel. You have not quite given 
up the hope of getting me for another five years, I 
thought. That is why I don’t hear from you in this con- 
nection. 

Starting early next morning I rode clear through to the 
Wachita Agency, getting in there in the middle of the 
afternoon. But I had a good horse, the one that the loco 
weed had failed to kill, as I told about some time ago. 
And the horse would have ten days to rest up in now. I 
would turn him into the chief's herd and ride a pony. 
The horse would be at home here, I had had him run- 
ning with these ponies two winters already while I rode 
ponies. 

I needed another pass now, one for my Indians, from 
the agent and asked for it, telling the agent that we would 
need no rations from him. I would buy them at the store 
here. This was another stroke of policy, for this store 
belonged to the agent, but was in another man’s name to 
keep the agent out of hot water with the Indian Bureau. 

1 got the pass with less trouble than it had taken me to 
get the first one; then keeping on up to camp I told the 
chief to get ready for a hunt right away. I wanted to 
take about a dozen of his men and boys, and he told me 
to detail those 1 wanted myself. 1 did so, then added 
three squaws to the detail. I wanted the squaws to pack, 
drive and cook for us. I would make the boys do part 
of this, they would do it if 1 told them to, but would not 
do it for their sisters if I were not present to make them 
do it. Next morning the chief and I, taking three of his 
mules went down to the store, and here I loaded up the 
mules with about all they could carry of coarse supplies— 
flour, coffee and sugar, baking powder and salt, adding to 
this a good supply of smoking tobacco; the Indians did 
not get much of that now, nor much of anything else 
either, since there were no more buffalo robes to pay for 


it; part of these supplies 1 meant to give out in camp. .- 


This would be the last time I would get a chance to feed 
these Indians for a long time now; they had often fed me. 
The supplies would cost me about half what they would 
have cost an Indian, had I been a stranger here; but I 
was not a stranger, so they cost me still less. I concluded 
from my bill that agent had seen the storekeeper since 
had seen the agent yesterday, and had “put him wise”: 
(that seems to be the popular way of expressing this 
now). I might report any excess in these charges to 
Washington, or 1 might “‘put the agent in the papers.” I 
had threatened to do both in his case a few years ago. I 
had no notion then of doing either, but he did not know 
that. I had put another agent in the papers, and I might 
put him in. That was what he did not want. “These 
agents out here were spending the best part of their lives 
in trying to benefit the Indian, while we spent our time 
in finding fault with them.” 

We pulled out from camp early next morning to go 
on the hunt. I had already used up two of the fifteen 
days now, and did not want to waste any more time if I 
could help it; and so we struck out straight for the 
Canadian River by the shortest route to it, not stopping 
to do any hunting on the way there, and got into the 
valley of the Canadian after two days’ hard riding, strik- 
ing it just west of Fort Elliott; and now we could move 
slower and do a little hunting as we kept on up the river. 

This Canadian River Valley is a fine one. It had been 
less than.a year since I had seen it last, then I had riddén 
down the whole length of it alone. There were but two 
ranches in the whole valley then, several more had been 
built in it since then; but the most part of it was out of 
doors yet. Still keeping up the valley we made our last 
camp at White Deer Creek. Deer were what we were 
looking for, and we found plenty of them the whole 
length of the valley. There were large herds of cattle 
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in here and the deer could often be found right among 
the cattle. 

On the afternoon of the day that we went into camp, 
some of the Indian boys went off on a hunt still further 
up the river, and that evening one of the boys, coming 
into the chief's lodge, reported that he had seen a buffalo 
in the afternoon out on the prairie to the left of the river. 
The buffalo was a mile away from him, he said, and he 
had not tried to run it, his pony would not be fast enough 
and he did not want. to scare the buffalo off, we could get 
it to-morrow. 

“No,” the chief told him, “you saw no buffalo. There 
is none here now to see. The white man has killed them 
all.” . 

“Well, it seems that there is still one that the white 
man has not yet killed,” I told him, “but if he keeps him- 
self in this country until to-morrow you or a white man 
will kill him. Which of us does it will depend on which 
of us has the fastest pony. Don’t you suppose that this 
boy knows a buffalo when he sees him? This boy and.I 
have killed enough of them for you while we still had 
them here to know them again when we see them.” 

Next morning, leaving only one man and the squaws 
in camp, we started to get that buffalo. We kept on up 
the river for nearly fifteen miles, all of us keeping a good 
lookout for the buffalo’s trail, for he would have to come 
in here after water. At last we found it; he had been in 
here *to-day. We followed the trail up on the prairie, 
and, stopping here, I took the chief's field-glass and swept 
the country with it, and soon saw the buffalo. It hardly 
needed a glass to see him; he was only about two miles 
away and was grazing. 

We started in slowly and had got at least a ‘mile nearer 
him without his seeing us, when the chief gave the signal 
to go for him, and we went at a gallop.. I was riding a 
pony that the chief had given me four years before. I 
have never seen another Indian pony and but few cavalry 
horses that could outrun him, and I had made a good 
buffalo pony out of him. The chief had one of his fast 
ponies but I left him behind now, and the other ponies 
were never in it after we had once started. 

I got to within 600 yards of the buffalo before he saw 
me and started to run; but he might as well have stopped 
where he was. My pony placed me alongside of him in 
the next quarter of a mile, and a ball out of my Colt’s 
pistol put in just behind his shoulder did the rest. 

The pony ran on a few hundred yards, then pulling him 
up I rode back, and by that time the chief had reached 
the fallen buffalo and had dismounted there. 

“I think this is your last buffalo and mine,” the chief 
said. “If there are any more in this country I don’t know 
it. There may be some up in the north; I have heard 
that there are.” 

“There are none up there now. The white men have 
killed them off,” I told him, “this one is our last one, I 
think.” 

The buffalo was a young bull, three years old, we 
thought, and-was in first-rate condition, he had all this 
country to graze in, he ought to be in pretty good order. 

It was right up here where the Indians had got their 
last of the buffalo before they finally all disappeared. The 
last winter that any were got at all the Pawnees hunted 
them here and got a few. The other Indians who hunted 
south and east of this did not get any. Some of them 
came near starving. Our troop patrolled the country that 
winter to watch the Indians, and we had to give these 
Indians our horses’ corn to keep them alive; the horses 
lived on grass. This old captain of mine had kept me 
going alone all over the country that winter hunting up 
Indians because I “knew the country,” he said, “and 
would not get lost; and I seemed to be able to get along 
with these Indians somehow.” It was then that I found 
the whole Pawnee tribe, over 1,000 of them, up where my 
camp now was on White Deer Creek, but this is another 
story and I have nearly forgotten the buffalo. 

We got the hide off; then took nealy all of the meat. 
The chief meant to bring it in to the camp on the Wa- 
chita. He dismounted several of the boys to use their 
ponies to pack meat on, télling the boys to strike out on 
foot for camp. 

They were about to start, and as the crow flies, make a 
straight line of it from where we were now to camp. 

“Wait, my brothers,” I told them, “you go back now 
to the river; then go across that smooth grass there to 
camp. It is a long way to it I know, but the way you 
were going is a longer one. You will find many sand 
hills hat way; you won't want to climb them on foot. I 
know that country out there, I have been all over it; you 
have not. Don’t go over it to-day.” 

They started off the way I had sent them, and were in 
camp away ahead of us and the ponies. 

The next day was put in hunting deer. We did not ex- 
pect to find any more buffalo, and found none. Our 
squaws were kept busy drying meat on small platforms 
which they built over stone fires. Had we had the time to 
spare to it all this meat would have been dried in the sun. 
The chief wanted to have the robe tanned, then send it up 
to me. 

“No,” I told him, “I won’t be there then. I am going 
home to Washington now (every place outside of the 
Indian Territory was Washington with him). You tan 
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the robe and sell it to buy rations. This is the last one 
you may ever have to sell.” 

On the second day after killing the buffalo we started 
on the.return march, and got into the chief's camp a 
day beforé my pass would be up. Then on the following 
morning I started for home and got into the post before 
night. Capita BLANCO. 


On Getting Found. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Apropos of Mr. Hardy’s and Mr. Kephart’s articles on 
getting lost, permit me to give evidence from an incident 
which I know of personally. Some time I intend to write 
an article on “the vanity of the outer,” for being one of 
those devotees myself, I have been much interested in 
the psychology of other outers. That is my excuse for 
“butting in” and presuming to place myself on the same 
level as two such experts. 

Now, the personal experience of this young man which 
I am about to relate, was contrary to the opinion of these 


gentlemen, largely modified by his remembrance of the 


directions given by our great leader, Nessmuk. 

He left a camp at 8 o’clock in the morning of a gray 
day that threatened snow. He was warmly clad, with 
the felt boots. and rubber shoes of a lumberman, and 
heavy reefer, but light gloves and hat. He had his Win- 
chester and eight cartridges. He walked until about 12 
o’clock, in a direction which he afterward found to be 
north, swinging around to the west, and entered a big 
cedar swamp. He ran across several signs of deer where 
they had knocked the moss from the top of fallen de- 
cayed logs and saw their tracks in the mud. It is prob- 
able that he lost his memory of direction in his interest 
in these tracks. 

About 2 o’clock the thought came to him that he did 
not know in which direction the camp lav. Now, having 
only been twice before in woods of any great extent, he 
had little experience, and what knowledge of woodcraft 
he had he had obtained from reading articles in papers 
and magazines and from Nessmuk’s book. He says that 
at once he thought of Nessmuk’s description of getting 
lost in November and the details were fairly clear in his 
mind. He made his first mistake right here by not bend- 
ing over trees in quite a large circle and tying a white 
handkerchief on one of them and then blazing his way in 
whatever direction he took for camp. The philosophy of 
this course is as follows. By blazing his way he could al- 
ways come back to his starting point, and the handker- 
chief on the bush would at once engage his attention, 
even if he should walk in a circle and come back to the 
same spot on another side. 

Now, I claim that this remembrance of Nessmuk’s di- 
rections was of great advantage to him if they did not 
result in saving his life. One must remember that the 
day was gray, that he was in the midst of a cedar swamp, 
and that there were no streams or water courses in his 
vicinity and that he came across none until quite a time 
afterward. He says one sentence in Nessmuk’s book was 
of great comfort to him, which he remembered something 
as follows: “That there was no need of getting excited 
and panicky and that getting lost ought to prove only 
another experience.” 

He traveled until it began to snow, which by his watch 
proved to be about3:30. He then found a large windfall 
about a foot from the ground. He filled the space under 
the trunk of the tree with moss, leaves, etc., which, being 
very moist in the course of the night, froze into a solid 
mass. He then cut brush and made a lean-to from the 
top of the trunk to the ground, leaving him a space insid: 
long enough and wide enough for him,to recline. Thi 
he carpeted with brush, filling in the opening at the head 
with more duff. He built his fire against the upturned 
roots of the tree about two feet from the opening and 
near his feet. He had nothing to eat, but between rust- 
ling for wood and the covering of his lean-to by six or 
eight inches of moist snow during the night he was fairly 
warm and comfortable. He found plenty of water by 
stamping in the swamp. The water would then rise in his 
heel marks. 

In the morning he was more uncomfortable from hun- 
ger than anything else. The snow was still falling. He 
started again and probably made about one mile an hour 
for the rest of the day. In the middle of the forenoon 
he shot a rabbit and says that he remembers that it was 
great satisfaction to him that he killed the rabbit with 
one shot, as he realized that he had seven cartridges left. 
At 1 o'clock he made a fire against a tree and cooked the 
hindquarters of the rabbit. It was a distinct disappoint- 
ment, as he had no salt and he said it did not allay his 
hunger. At 3 o’clock in the afternoon the snow was stil! 
falling, but had not fallen enough so as to impede his 
progress much. He built another lean-to, but used a 
rock instead of a tree for one side of it. He cooked the 
remainder of the rabbit. He says he was not the least 
bit frightened, but he speculated considerably upon what 
his companions were doing in camp, and what a good 
story he would have to tell them when he returned. He 
ate the remainder of the rabbit and had a better night 
than the previous night. He was still very hungry and 
he derived the most comfort from drinking water of any- 
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thing he did. The next morning he started early under 
the belief that he must put in a longer day. 

Some time in the morning, he is uncertain as to the 
time, he struck a brook that was six or eight feet across. 
He said he knew that if he followed down this brook 
he would get “somewhere.” At 1 o’clock he came to a 
deserted lumber camp, where there were four or five 
cabins in various states of subsidence and decay. He 
picked out a small one, made a hole through the roof, 
and gathered wood. He did not feel as hungry as the 
day before, but felt very sleepy and a little weak. While 
vathering wood he saw two red squirrels and wasted 
three of his cartridges without killing either one, but he 
was not the least bit frightened, and, in fact, was rather 
enjoying his experience, especially since he found the 
brook and the cabins. In searching through the cabins 
he found a large lump of rock salt, very brown and dirty, 
in one of the buildings which had probably been a stable 
ior oxen. This he brought into the cabin he intended to 
occupy and amused himself by crushing it up fine with a 
‘lub to use if he succeeded in getting any more meat. 

While he was quite warm during that night, he was 
still more uncomfortable than either of the previous 
nights, and said that he was nervous and that his feet 
twitched so that he did not get much sleep. Very early 
the next morning he started down the road and walked 
constantly until about 11 in the forenoon, when he saw 
inother man coming up the road. During the storm 
here had been about eight inches of snow, but no more 
ifter the morning of the second day. 

Now, the proof that he was not frightened and not in- 
cane and that his mind worked normally is shown by the 
tory afterward told by this man he met. This man said 
that he saw my friend walking leisurely toward him. 
lis clothing was not disarranged and there was nothing 
n his manner to indicate that he was lost, hungry, and in 
. desperate condition. The stranger saluted him with 
Good morning, have you seen any traces?” My friend 
replied, “No.” The other man said: “When did you 
ome in?” My friend replied: “A while ago.” He said: 
‘Where did you come from?” My friend said, “Vance- 
oro.” The stranger then remarked: “I think the camp 
must be in this direction,” indicating a point at his right 
hand. The lost man said, “Yes,” and without further talk 
hey started in that direction. They walked about four 
niles, and during the last half-mile my friend was very 
veak, so much so that it was noticed by the stranger. 
Upon reaching the camp he was surrounded by all his 
companions, who shook his hand violently and addressed 
most of their questions to the stranger, asking him where 
did he find him? How did he find him? etc. Not until 
then did the stranger suspect that my young friend had 
been lost or that he was the very man he had been hunt- 
ng for. For the members of the party had sent back to 
Vaneeboro a guide and obtained other men to come from 
the town and hunt the woods. 

In speaking of his experience afterward he always 
maintained that his recollection of the directions given 
by Nessmuk, the light way in which Nessmuk regarded 
heing lost, and the definite instructions to build camps 
in case of being lost, saved him from becoming panic- 
stricken, and that his experience was rather pleasant 
than otherwise. EpWArRD FRENCH. 


The Gentleman in the Woods. 


THE perfect gentleman is always welcome in society, 
vherever he goes. The homes of the cultured and 
efined and well to do, as well as of the humble and 
wly, are constantly open to him, and there is ever 
place for him at their firesides. From time out of 
lind it has been so, and always will. Say what you 
nay, humanity is ever quick to recognize and ap- 
‘reciate courtesy, and gentleness and amiability, and 
uch never goes without its reward. These qualities 
re always at a premium, and he who possesses them 
anks with the nobility. The gentleman is always in 
emand. He is wanted, everywhere. He wins atten- 
on wherever he goes. The heart opens to him like 
1e rose to the sun, and the open hand of friendship 
continually outstretched to him. 

Even when he turns his back upon society and 
lunges into the solitude of the woods, the result is 
recisely the same. Nature receives him with open 
rms, too, and all that she has is his. She loves to 

/mmune with him, conforming herself to his mood, 
oO matter what it may be. She tells him all her 
ecrets, many of them precious and long withheld, and 
eeks by many wiles to keep him in her company. He 
omes and goes in her domain as he pleases, and she is 
lways at his beck and call. 

But the case is much different with the rough and 
oisterous, the boor and the thoughtless. She flees 
‘t their first approach, and little indeed do they have 
n common. She will have nothing to do with such, 
and would have them well out of the way. If they are 
lot wanted in society, neither are they here. If you 
would be heartily received into the inner circles of the 
woods, you must enter them precisely as you would a 
drawing room; as a perfect gentleman. 

Have you never stood upon some high hill and 








listened and watched while some chance party of visitors 
to the woods made their way through them? Often 
they can be heard for miles, their shouts and gruff 
voices ringing through the woods, and echoing far and 
near. You will see the birds leaving and flying away 
in flocks in alarm before them. Now and then an un- 
usually saucy specimen, like a crow or jay, will stop 
to scold at them a bit, but takes good care, nevertheless, 
to be well out of the way before they are within half 
a mile or so. Frightened animals can be heard scurry- 
ing away to safety through the woods, from their in- 
tended path, long before their arrival; and should you 
fall in and follow in their course, you would find the 
vicinity devastated of life of every kind, as though 
swept by fire, or invaded by a terrible ogre, for such 
the noisy man seems invariably to be, to the wood 
dwellers. They cannot conceive of him as anything else. 

But if you go into the woods as a perfect gentleman, 
then the case becomes quite different, and all the wood 
folk are anxious to meet you and make your ac- 
quaintance. They cannot see enough of you, and are 
ready to devote unlimited time to your company. Go 
quietly into the woods, sometime, and sit down under 
the nut trees, and soon the squirrels will gather around, 
and begin to hail you and exchange greetings with you. 
If they find you sufficiently gentlemanly, they will 
actually come down out of the trees and shake hands 
with you, not exactly after the formal, pump-handle 
fashion of society, but more literally shake: hands at 
you, as well as heads and tails, to attract your at- 
tention, and make their way into your good graces. 
Always provided that they find you a perfect gentle- 
man, but not otherwise. . 

One motion of hand or head, or intimation of any 
kind that you are not perfectly trustworthy, and they 
are away in an instant, and will not have anything more 
to do with you, under any circumstances. They have 
then made up their mind about you, and it is not easily 
to be changed. 

Once while I was walking in the woods with a cele- 
brated naturalist, we fell in with a sportsman out after 
birds. We could hear him coming some distance 
away, shouting at his dogs, and whistling and scolding. 
“Had any luck?” my friend asked, as he came up. 
“No!” was the indignant reply, “I never saw such a 
place, anyway! There aren’t any birds around here! 
Might as well look for ’em on top of a flagstaff as 
here!’ and on he went, muttering and cursing over his 
ill luck. 

“Just for the fun of it, let’s see whether there are any 
birds here or not!’ continued my companion, after the 
gunner was out of sight and hearing, and turning into 
the bush, we sat down for a time on a fallen log, and 
waited and listened. It was not long before we could 
hear the well-known drumming of a grouse, doubtless 
a young bird, trying his hand at this fascinating oc- 
cupation with him. 

Have you never sat down for a brief rest in the 
woods, and upon rising been startled by the roaring 
wings of a flushing grouse? And have you not thought 
it a bit strange that you should have happened to sit 
down so near to one of these birds, and that, too, with- 
out having frightened him away? Ah, but you had 
but little inkling into the true meaning of the affair! 
He was not there at all, when you sat down, but hav- 
ing heard or seen you, he crept up to have a look at 
you, mayhap in the hope of making your acquaintance, 
if you appeared to be of the right sort, and in the close- 
ness of his proximity to you, you may read his candid 
opinion of you, see yourself reflected in the eye of a 
grouse, as you would in a glass! 

Birds of all kinds love the company of the gentleman 
after their own heart. Instances of this fact are to 
be seen daily. I once visited a hermit living in a 
lonely cabin on the side of a mountain. After showing 
me about the place, he stepped inside for a moment 
and brought out a dish of corn meal porridge. Then 
he began calling at the top of his voice, “Charley!” 
“John!” “Jerry!” 

Almost immediately the air seemed to be filled with 
crows. Black forms came flitting down from the tree- 
tops, far and near, lighting on the arms and shoulders 
of my host, and standing by twos and threes on his 
head. It was dinner time for them, and they ate the 
contents of the dish with a relish. 

After they had finished, the hermit invited me to 
come in and sit down awhile, which we accordingly 
did. But it was only with the greatest difficulty that 
we could keep the crows from entering also. Gladly 
would they have been counted as guests also on that 
occasion, if opportunity had offered. “Sometimes on 
rainy days I let them come in to keep out of the 
wet,” was the explanation offered of their eagerness to 
follow, but a second might be found also in the fact 
that birds, as well as men, love good company. 

Thoreau, the eccentric hermit of Walden Pond, re- 
lates that while floating in his .boat on the pond, if 
he only went about it in gentle enough fashion, the 
fishes would allow him to place his hand cautiously 
under them, and lift them out of the water. 

It is a familiar legend, how Saint Francis of Assizi is 


said to have gone to the woods on one occasion to 
preach to the birds; and came away uplifted in soul 
and elated in spirit, not through the success of his mis- 
sion, which had proved a failure, but because instead . 
the birds had preached to him! What an opportunity 
it was for all the songsters of the woods! Not often 
did they have the chance of falling in with such a real 
gentleman as he! No wonder that they sang to him 
their sweetest and best, and that his soul was raised to 
loftiest heights! Well may we imagine that not a 
moment of his stay was lost! He came with the 
best intentions, and deserved none but the best. He 
was repaid an hundred fold in his own sterling coin. 
Similarly, anyone who goes to the woods with ail 
the qualifications of the perfect gentle-man, wii: be re- 
ceived by nature with outstretched hand, and will de- 
part with the happiest of recollections ringing in his 
heart. R. B. BuckHAM. 





The Biography of a Bear.—XiII. 


AFTER hanging up the deer that I had carried until I 
figured that it ought to be worth a dollar a pound, I pro- 
ceeded to investigate the apparent ruin of the tent and 
the general chaos surrounding it. I found that the up- 
right poles had been thrown over sidewise and the pegs, 
to which the side ropes were made fast, had been pulled 
out of the ground. The whole tent had been dragged 
along the ground from one corner, leaving it fast to one 
or two stakes only. All of our blankets had been dragged 
about and distributed generally and indiscriminately over 
about four acres of ground. Our pillows, coats, in fact, 
everything that was in the tent when we left it in the 
morning was strewn about as though each separate article 
had received special attention, and had then been de- 
posited off by itself. Our improvised wash stand, our 
water pail, our combs and brushes and our mirror were 
all upon the ground and more or less covered with grass 
from the tent. 

I next went with a great deal of solicitude to examine 
the hut in which our provisions were stored. I found 
the door ajar, for its fastenings, consisting of a strap 
hooked over a nail, offered little resistance to anything 
or any person bent upon raiding it. I was greatly re- 
lieved to find that nothing within the hut had been dis- 
turbed. Even our tin plates and the remnants from our 
breakfast, that we had not taken time to clear away in 
(he imsve stag, Were UNUISTUrDed. £ returned to tne wrecn- 
age about the tent, and upon investigation I could not see 
that anything had been damaged but the mirror—a small 
affair—and it was cracked as though it had been trodden 
upon. As | was very tired I thought the easiest thing to 
do would be to lie down in some tall grass nearby, and 
while watching for the possible return of the raider try 
and conjecture what manner of man or beast it might 
have been. Before I did so I noticed that the few books, 
and a few numbers of the Forest AND STREAM that we 
had in the tent, were now not only scattered but they 
were mostly torn and separated leaf from leaf. Upon one 
of the pages of Forest AND StrREAM—which very page 
contained an account of a bear hunt—I found the muddy 
footprint of a bear. 

This footprint rather confirmed my suspicion that Jack 
had been doing the mischief, but the footprint was not 
complete, and what there was of it seemed larger than 
that of one of Jack’s feet. Furthermore, as evidence in 
his favor, he had never been known to do anything of 
this kind. It is true, he sometimes carried about one of 
our boots, but he had never taken them far nor damaged 
them. He had once chewed up a straw hat for me, but it 
was one that I had endeavored to teach him to wear. 
From time to time I had tried it upon his head, and I 
believe he destroyed the hat because it was not a good 
one, and was out of date and style. He had never been 
destructive. 

A little before dusk Enochs came in and Dick followed 
shortly after. I had left things as I found them, and 
they were as much puzzled, as I until they saw the track 
upon the paper. Enochs insisted that it was Jack’s track, 
but Dick agreed with me in the opinion that it was too 
large to be one of Jack’s footprints. None of us was 
sure of his opinion, and we never did fully satisfy our- 
selves about the matter, but I later formed the theory 
that Jack had been visited by one of his own tribe and 
that his visitor, or both of them together, had decided to 
upset things. None of us had seen Jack since daybreak. 
Enochs and Dick had tramped many miles, each of them 
upon a different mountain. Both had seen deer, but Dick 
had failed to get a shot, while Enochs protested that he 
was too far from camp to bother with them—he was out 
after bear, he claimed. We made the usual allowances. 

We set up the tent and restored its contents, glad to 
find that this was not as great a task as it seemed at first 
glance. We had our supper, made our evening camp- 
fire, and recounted the day’s doings while we smoked. 
Although we called and whistled for him at intervals, Jack 
did not show up. As this was the first time we had all 
left camp at one time we now conjectured that Jack had 
followed upon the track of one or the other of us. If so, 
he would be in for a long tramp, and as he always had so 
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many things to look into when he was out, and as he 
was so deliberate in his travels, we thought he would be 
late getting back. When morning came and he did not 
get in to breakfast Enochs asserted confidently that Jack 
had gone home to his folks, that he had either gone back 
to the bosom oi his family, or that he had been gathered 
in even closer than that by some of the old folks in that 
vicinity. We had intended to break camp that morning, 
but by popular vote we decided to put off moving until 
the next day. We would give Jack twenty-four hours 
grace. The day passed, and, as we sat down to supper in 
the evening, we had about given over ever seeing him 
again, a! hal dl 

While I greatly regretted losing him in one way, I was 
not so sorry in another. 1 believed he could take care of 
himself in the woods unless he was discovered by some 
hunter, but if he came across a man or a house, he would 
show no fear and would doubtless be shot on sight. On 
the other hand, if 1 took him back with me to town | 
had my fears for his future. 1 was occupied with these 
thoughts when we sat down to our little table in the hut, 
with the lantern hung above it to illuminate our spread 
oi venison steaks, potatoes, hot biscuits and sundries. 
We were all very hungry, and on the point of attack, 
when the dogs gave a short alarm, the door was pushed 
in with a slam, and here was our bear. As he entered 
and saw us he favored us with the loudest bawl | ever 
heard him make, his eyes shone with green fire, and he 
arose on his hind feet as he made a rush for the table. 
I filled a plate with whatever was nearest, and some of 
it was hot. I had to push him trom the table with my 
feet until I got him to see the plate full upon the floor. 

Wherever Jack had spent the thirty-six hours—the two 
fuli days and night of his wanderings he had apparently 
had nothing oi material consequence to eat. He was now 
ravenous to the superlative degree. He ignored all other 
matters, while he concentrated his soul upon whatever 1 
could get upon his plate or within bis reach. My prompt 
catering was all that saved him from charging upon the 
table. 1 had never known him to exhibit so much ferocity. 
He would have fought anyone or anything that stood be- 
tween him and food. He had grown so gaunt that he 
seemed about as long again as he should be in his nor- 
mal condition. He snapped at and bolted his food, such 
of it as was very hot he slapped angrily to one side. 
When he looked up, to see if more was forthcoming, his 
eyes flashed green in the lantern light. 

After a little, however, he began to eat more deliber- 
ately, his voracity moderated, and in a few moments he 
was comparatively satisfied and we put him out while we 
finished our own supper, minus the portion contributed 
to Jack. All things considered, it had not taken a pro- 
digious quantity to satisfy him, but what he required he 
demanded in a hurry. When we got to the tent for the 
evening we found Jack there with the dogs in a very 
peaceful and playful mood, although he was too tired to 
hold out very long at a romp. He soon lay asleep by the 
fire, although we noticed that he would, at times, jerk 
his feet and start, while he would breathe quicker and 
snort, as dogs will when they dream. He had evidently 
had his troubles in his long ramble in the mountains. It 
would have been worth something to hear about his ad- 
ventures if he could have told about them, 

In the evening we talked about bears, the subject having 
come up when I reminded Enochs that possibly the big 
one he was after had lost his patience and had been to 
camp the day before looking for him, his blankets having 
been shaken out and more widely distributed than other 
things from the tent. He replied by saying he thought 
his bear record would tally up with mine. 

“Not quite,” I replied. “I have a record; yours is to 
get.” 

“Have you killed a bear?” he inquired. 

“Killed a bear! I killed my first bear twelve years ago, 
when I was fourteen, and the bear was about the same 
age, or a few years older.” 

“When did you kill your last one?” 

“Same time. Same bear.” 

“Well, then, if it isn’t another echo story. Let it go, if 
it isn’t too long-winded. If you get to guessing at things, 
though, I’ll go to bed.” 

“T’ve heard of that bear; story's all right,” said Dick. 

Since I had told Enochs about the echoes in the Santa 
Cruz Mountairis Enochs demanded vouchers for most of 
my statements, He had very little discrimination, and 
this fault of his made him suspicious. I had to assure 
him that this story was absolutely pure. 

“If necessary, this story can be proved by the annals 
of a Methodist church. The entire congregation at a 
Methodist revival camp then at Bell’s ranch on Clear 
Creek, Shasta county, State of California, SS.—Bell, J. 
J. Bell was proprietor, and personally conducted a road- 
side hotel, a toll-bridge, a stage station ‘and a large ranch 
of 2,700 acres. I helped Bell run these things for two 
years. We had half a dozen men, but he and I had most 
of the trouble and responsibility. I had most of the 
trouble and he made most of the fuss. 

“Bell had so much live stock on the ranch that it took 
all the money he made with his hotel and toll-bridge to 
feed the stock, and he made about $50 a day. He had 
horses—several hundred of them—mules, cattle, goats, 
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sheep, hogs, a pack of variegated dogs, and every kind of 
domestic fowl known. None of these things paid for 
their food; he only kept them because he couldn't sell 
them, lose them, nor kill them off as fast as they in- 
creased. Whenever any of his stock matured and reached 
market value, some one else drove it off, it died, or some- 
thing happened to prevent his getting any profit from it. 

“The men on the place had to get up in the night to 
feed and care for the animals, and at daybreak that ranch 
roared like the- crowd at a college football massacre— 
only it lasted all the time. As soon as Bell got out after 
breakfast trouble of all kinds thickened. Horses kicked 
the hostlers through the side of the barn, cows kicked the 
milk pails over the fence, the calves got out, the hogs 
got into the garden, the dogs got after the sheep, the 
goats butted in everywhere, while Bell yelled about every- 
thing like a steam calliope. Nothing on the ranch would 
either stand up, lie down or stay put. When the live 
stock quieted down a little sometimes, Bell was sure to 
get into a riot with travelers who objected to paying toll. 

It was so busy at this ranch that I only saved my life 
by sneaking off at every opportunity with an old target 
rifle and going hunting. ‘This rifle weighed about thirty 
pounds, owing to the weight of the barrel, which was 
very long, two inches in diameter, and was only bored for 
a round ball the size of a buckshot. When I fired it I 
t.ad to sit down and rest it upon my knee or find a log 
or stump. It would shoot to the dot wherever it was 
held; the hard part of it was to carry it, or hold it. 

“After carrying that gun perhaps a thousand miles I 
had killed two or three deer. Deer were not very scarce 
at that time,.and I saw plenty of them in my trips, but 
by the time I could find a place to rest the gun, or sit 
down and get the muzzle of it sufficiently elevated, the 
deer would suspect something and trot away into the 
woods. The deer | managed to kill I got by lying in wait 
for them at a salt-lick. About four miles from the ranch 
Was a spring known as the Spanish Spring. It was the 
only water, late in summer, for a large area of dry hills 
which were densely covered with oak, chaparral and 
manzanita thickets. It was in the valley foothills and a 
few deer watered there. 

“One morning I got up about two hours before day- 
break and set off for the spring, which I reached by the 
time it was light enough to see to shoot. On the way I 
had come upon two or three deer, but it was too dark to 
see to shoot them, or shoot at them. Finding a thicket 
ot low bushes on the hillside about fifty yards from the 
spring I hid myself and patiently watched and waited. 

“The sun came up, it began to get hot, and nothing 
had come to the water but some quail and a lot of half- 


‘ wild hogs. 1 grew drowsy and tired of watching while 


sitting quietly in one position, and I lay back and before 
| realized it was fast asleep. I slept perhaps an hour 
when I was roused by the flying and chattering of the 
quail, and as I looked toward the spring I saw the hogs 
scooting down the gulch from the water. 

“On the opposite hill a deer trail came down to the 
spring from the dense chaparral, and now, as I glanced 
in that direction, I saw a sight that caused me to rub my 
eyes and stare stupidly. I felt chilly there on the hot 
hillside as I saw a bear, and a very large one, coming 
leisurely down the trail. No mistake; it was a bear sure 
enough; and the way he slouched along with ponderous 
indifference, swinging his grest head from side to side, 
made me feel very bashful and reticent. There was not 
supposed to be a bear within fifty miles of this place— 
none had been heard of for twenty years or more. 

“My first impulse was to go away from there with the 
least flourish possible. Then I refiected that I had the 
‘wind’ of him, had a rest for my ponderous rifle, and that 
now or never was my opportunity to kill a bear. I hesi- 
tated, and then I decided that 1 would not sneak for it. 
As I got into position to shoot I had a vague notion that 
if he came for me I would leave there without ceremony 
and go up the first tree that I could reach without any 
foolishness. 

“As he approached the spring I saw that beyond ques- 
tion he was a genuine bear, larger than I wanted, very 
tough and mighty serious in the expression of his coun- 
tenance. He glanced to neither side nor in my direction 
but lumbered down the hill steadily until he reached the 
gully, and then he commenced to lap the water. Slowly 
and cautiously I raised the heavy rifle up, up a little more 
until I had the bead in line with his ear, then I let it 
settle a trifle and touched the trigger. The rifle cracked 
but little louder than a firecracker, but it was a spiteful 
little report. The great creature sank into the gully and 
was hidden by a clump of willows that shook a little; 
there was not a sound nor a sign of a disturbance. What 
was he doing? 

“Fearing my shot had been a miss I now began to get 
excited as I reloaded. It was not a case of throwing in 
a fresh cartridge—the work of an instant with a modern 
arm—but I had to draw the plug from my powder horn, 
pour the powder in a buckhorn charger, empty this in the 
small bore of the gun, reach in my pouch for a ball and 
a patch, fit these in the muzzle, draw out the ramrod and 
drive the bullet down. The bullet often stuck in the 
muzzle when the patch was a trifle thick or dry, and in 
this instance I had to use the ‘starter—a short stick the 
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size of the hore with which to get the bullet well started 
into the barrel. The bullet rammed home, until the ram- 
rod would rebound from the bore. 1 next had to get a 
percussion cap from a metal box—Eley’s waterproof caps 
—fit this to the nipple by pressing it in place with the 
hammer, and then set the trigger and pull back the 
hammer, and I was ready to fire. Sixteen shots can easily 
be fired from a Winchester rifle while a muzzle-loader 
can be made ready for a single shot. 

“Meantime I had kept an eye in the direction of the 
spring, whence neither sound nor sign had come. I was 
now so intensely interested as to be almost excited” —— 

“Well, there wasn’t very much at stake,” put in Enochs, 
“if the bear had got you it wasn’t so very much; and | 
see he didn’t even do that.” 

“No,” I had to admit, “it wasn’t so much, but it was 
a personal matter with me. Probably it wasn’t so much, 
but what there was I had other use for. Of course there 
wasn’t so much of me then as there is of you now, but as 
to what there was——” 

“O, go on with the story.” 

“Well, it was the uncertainty of the situation that in- 


terested me mostly. You see, I didn’t know whether that - 


bear was waiting to charge as soon as he locatcd his 
enemy, whether my shot had dazed him, made him tem- 
porarily irritable, or only a little crazy, maybe. My heart 
pounded against my ribs untii——” 

“Until you heard it echo from the hills, I reckon. But 
go on.” 

“That heavy rifle shook in my grasp as each step took 
me down to the clump of willows that screened the gully 
where the bear was. Each step took me into a more 
difficult position from which to retreat in case I had 
wanted to get out of there rapidly.” 

“Well, why didn’t you go back before you kad a fit?” 
said Enochs. 

“] did, if that’s a matter of consequence. I’ve a notion 
to let you tell the rest of the story. You know all about 
bears, you do,” 

“O, go on with it. When you get through I want your 
witnesses or the hide.” 

“Well, I'll refer you to some of the people who ate some 
of that bear. There was R. M. Saeltzer, now of Redding; 
Judge Bush, Bill Hopping, Mrs. Patterson——” 

“Tell the story. Tell the rest of it. Don’t, don’t bring 
in any more things to talk about. Get to the bear.” 

“I’m going to. It’ll be a long time before you get to 
one. Step by step I got down into the willows until | 
could peer into the gully, a few feet below where the bear 
went down. The spring seemed to be running blood in- 
stead of water. The bottom of the gully was red with it, 
while a few feet from me lay a brown mass that I saw 
was the bear, motionless and still. 

“As I approached him I could see the blood yet spurt- 
ing from the little puncture made by the ball beneath his 
ear. It had evidently cut the jugular, while the twisted 
and upturned nose and head implied that his neck was 
oroken. I sat down upon the bank trembling and com- 
pletely unnerved. At that time I could not have raised 
a hand to save my life.” 

“Thought you’d have a fit,” said Enochs. 

“Well, you would have had a dozen. You'd have had 
some of ’em before you fired a shot— 
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He jests at scars who never had a wound— 
You jest at bears you never yet have found! 


“Wait until you bring in a bear skin. If it’s as larg: 
as that of a rabbit I'll have to revise my present opinion 
Dick, there, knows you couldn’t kill a bear with a Gat 
ling gun.” 

“Did you eat him raw?” 

“After a few moments I realized that the bear was 
stone dead, and I got out my sheath knife with the inten 
tion of cutting his throat so he would bleed properly. MM) 
knife had a thin blade —doubtless made from the sam: 
quality of hoop iron that many cutlers yet use in thei 
wares. I got down into. the gully and tried to cut th 
skin on that bear’s neck, and I might as well have trie 
to cut sole leather with a butter paddle. In desperatio 
I found a stone and drove the knife point into the bullet 
hole sufficiently to let the blood out more freely. 

“I next examined my bear as well as I could. He was 
lying in mud and -water, had shed much of his hair 
which left him bare and shiny in places—while the hait 
that remained upon him was a rusty brown. He was not 
pretty. I tried to turn him over to get him out of th: 
mud, but as he weighed about 500 pounds, and was lim; 
and flabby, and as I only weighed about eighty, I had to 
abandon the enterprise after one or two efforts. 

“A man by the name of Wade; old Jim Wade, lived i1 
a cabin about two miles from this spring, and I decided 
to go to him for help. Leaving my heavy gun with th« 
bear I set off through the woods and was fortunat 
enough to find Jim at home. Jim Wade might have been 
as illustrious as George Washington if he had had th 
right opportunities, but in a different way. If Jim had 
cut the cherry tree, history would now glow with some 
of the most elaborate statements conceivable. He was in 
his time one of the most noted and distinguished liars in 
northern California, and heaven knows, he had plenty of 
opposition. That he had not a national or universal 
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reputation can only be accounted for upon the theory 
that Icc2l zealots suppressed the returns. He was a 
Democrat, pent within a Republican district, or he might 
have entered Congress. He was illiterate enough but 
lacked political diplomacy. As a liar——” 

“Did he invent that echo story of yours?” demanded 
Enochs. The echo story seemed to have infected Enochs 
with incredulity. He was one of those tenderfeet who 
cannot appreciate Western possibilities. 

“Oh, no, he never heard of that. I will give you a 
story cr two of his, one of these times, so that you will 
be able to distinguish truth by comparison; somehow you 
seem unfamiliar with it. As I was saying, I found Jim 
Wade in his cabin in the hills, and I told him as calmly 
as I could about having killed the bear.” 

“Thar hain’t been a b’ar in these hills sence I kill’d ole 
phe in Willer Gulch nine years ago,” said Jim. 

“Well,” I replied, “I’ve killed a sure enough bear. 
the blood on my knife? Look at it on my shoes.” 

“| reckon you've kill’d something. I'll go with you. 
But thar hain’t no b’ar in these hills.” 

Jim got his rifle, knife and a hatchet and we started 
for the spring. On the way he questioned me closely. 

“Ar you shore you hain’t kill’d one o’ my hogs?” said 
Jim. “I’ve got a ole sandy shote thet’s nigh big enough 
for a b’ar.” 

“No,” T protested, “I know a shote from a bear.” 

“If you’ve killed cle Sandy you'll have to help me pack 
300 pounds o’ hog meat down to the road,” he insisted, 
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“thar hain’t no b’ar, an’ you've sartinly kill’d something, 
I reckon.” 

When we reached the spring we found the bear had 
waited for us without a protest. Jim was speechless with 
astonishment for five minutes, while he examined the 
bear from all points of view. He then began to murmur: 

“He’s shore the same ole’ he one; his teeth is wore 
down; he must be twenty year ole. He’s full o’ some- 
thin’ an’ I'll jes’ bet he’s been after my hogs. I miss’d 
pigs last week, an’ I found this feller’s track an’ I been 
a huntin’ him ever since. I follered him up Willer Gulch 
for four mile las’ Sunday; he cross’d by the sheep ranch 
and went down, an’ I knode he was gwine fer the big 
chaparral thicket. I’ve tracked him "bout a hundred mile. 
I'd a shore got him to-morrer. I saw him yisterday even- 
ing about dark, an’ I was comin’ hyar to lay fer him.” 

“With this much to start with Jim went into a long and 
bewildering account of the adventures he had (never) 
gone through with this particular bear. He reckon’d it 
was the last b’ar in the Sacramento foothills, and he 
finally acquired sufficient momentum to allege that he had 
been after this bear for seven years, averring that we'd 
surely. find him full of lead and splinters of bone. 

“It was late in the afternoon when we had the bear 
dressed and hung up. The hanging we had only accom- 
plished by quartering him, and then swinging the quar- 
ters upon a pole, with leverage in the fork of a tree. He 
was not fat or he would have weighed 600 pounds or 
more. Beyond question he had been after hogs, for in 
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his post-mortem explorations Jim found great balls of 
hair and hoofs of pigs.” 

“Look thar!” he exclaimed. “An’ look thar! Thet’s 
ole Nancy’s litter o’ pigs shore; he must a’ got the whole 
lot of ’em!” 

“I don’t see any lead in him, Jim.” 

“No, well thar’s a lot of it in the meat somewhar. I’ve 
been a shootin’ bullets into this b’ar for nine or ten year. 
Never got jes’ the right bead on him. I’ll bet——” 

“But he went on and on, growing more and more fluent 
and utterly reckless in his statements, until in the end 
he claimed to have killed the animal the day before and 
was unlucky enough to lose track of it. When he began 
tO express gratitude to me, for finding it for him, I was 
mad, fighting mad, but I set out for Bell’s, intent on get- 
ting a wagon there. I intended to carry the bear’s skin 
with me, but when it was removed I found that it was 
all that I could lift, and the old target rifle was all that 
I could manage to carry the four miles, after that tire- 
some and exciting day. And so we hung the skin up 
with the meat.” 

“That was a long yarn,” yawned Enochs. 

“That’s not all of it. Most of the danger and excite- 
ment came later. I came nearer being killed after that 
bear was hauled in than ever before. Bell ” 

“Let that go. I’m—I’m——” asleep he might have said, 
for the unmistakable snores of Enochs, Dick and Jack 
pervaded the tent. To these and all other matters I, too, 
was soon oblivious. RANSACKER, 











Do Animals Fear Death? 


A Few days ago, having nothing to do except think 
about my sins, and not finding this a pleasant subject 
for prclonged contemplation, I took occasion to recall 
some reminiscences which, under the above heading, may 
be worth noting. That wild animals fear and avoid cap- 
iure and fight restraint is undoubtedly true, whether or 
not they fear death is another question. But I am_ not 
going to theorize, only to state three or four facts which 
those who indulge in theorizing on subjects they know 
little or nothing about, may add to their stock of knowl- 
edge. 

L When shooting from a blind out on the open water 
down cn the Atlantic coast, I have frequently noticed 
that wich some varieties of wildfewl (notably Branta 
hernic.a) when one of a flock on the wing is shot and 
killed, the rest of the flock will return, apparently to re- 
cover iis lest mate, and if the shooter remains so com- 
pletely hidden as not to be seen he may shoot the entire 
iicck, cne or two at a time, as the survivors continue to 
return. But if the shooter is seen they will seldom re- 
turn, Evidently in such cases the only fear which gov- 
erns them is the fear of man, and not of his gun. Nor 
(ices it seem reasonable to suppose that they have any idea 
of death as a result of the shooting, even though one or 
more dead members of the flock lie motionless on the 
water. The sight of the shooter will keep them away, 
but the sound of the gun which drops one bird will not. 
Hence, in that particular class of cases it would look 

uch zs if man and not death was the occasion of the 
lear. 

2. Once when out in a sailboat, going to my blind, 
vith grn unloaded, a small duck (Charitonetta albeola) 
tiew past unusually near, and near enough for its every 
movement to be distinctly seen. Just as it was passing 
an eagle, which I had not previously noticed, swooped 
down and grasped the duck fairly between the claws of 
hoth feet. After being thus caught the duck made no 
resistance or effort to escape, but crouched or drew itself 
together much as if paralyzed, and so continued as long 
as it remained in sight—which, however, was not long. 
Doubtless this crouching was an indication of probable 
fear, or even terror; but whether of anticipated death or 
not | do not know. Of course I can guess, as everybody 
c'se can, but I do not see that guesses under such condi- 
tions amount to much. : ‘ 

It is also well known that there are many wild animals, 
some of ferocious instincts and habits, which, when thor- 

“ghly cowed or overcome, make no further resistance to 
any treatment. Grasping a live wolf by its lower jaw 
well back of its front teeth, as recently narrated by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and then, but while stil! so holding it, 
handling it as freely and harmlessly as one would a kit- 
ten, is a case in point. If, under such conditions, the 
wolf had any fear or apprehension, or even conception of 
death, it is very singular that it made no effort whatever 
1o avoid it. : . 

On the other hand, there are many wild animals that, 
even after being overpowered, will fight savagely as long 
as strength remains to use tooth or claw, but what par- 
ticular motive or feeling so prompts is another matter 
for guess-work. , ; 

x e There is another phase of animal life which, though 
it doubtless is well known to stock raisers, I have never 
seen described in print. . 

In early life (and a long time ago) as the son of a 
covntry farmer, I had much to do with domestic animals. 
Nearly every spring some one calf was selected for 
s'aughter, and allowed to run with its mother until prop- 
crly fatted and sufficiently matured for table supply 
Ordinarily the mother cow, on suddenly losing her off- 
pring, would low almost incessantly for an hour or more 
at a time, and.keep it up day after day sometimes for.a 
eek or more, apparently calling for her calf. At times 
her lowing would become almost pitiful. My father was 





rather more than ordinarily humane, and he discovered 
that if, after killing the calf, he took off the skin care- 
fully. say on a clean barn floor, or on a bed of straw, 
avoided “mussing up” its hair, and kept it free from taint 
of blood, and then hung it, stretched out, on a low gate 
or fence, hair side outside, and allowed the mother cow 
to smell of it and stay with it for a half hour or so, that 
the usual lowing was rarely heard, or at most, lasted only 
for the residue of that day. 

Now (unless it were well authenticated) I would not 
believe this story myself if I had not witnessed such an 
occurrence time after time. I do not know any reason- 
able or probable theory of animal physchology which can 
account for or explain it. Evidently in each such case the 
mother cow perceived that her calf—which she could of 
course identify by the natural odor of its hide—that some- 
thing had happened to it, that it was not a calf any 
longer. The old and familiar calf odor was there; the 
hide was there; but the calf wasn’t. How it was that such 
perception so acquired could end or terminate the natural 
and usual expression of her motherly instincts is some- 
thing I cannot explain. But did this experience convey 
to the cow an idea or conception of what we call death; 
and that this death was something to which she and all 
other cows, and their calves as well, were subject; and 
that it was a calamity to be fought off, shunned and 
avoided at all hazards? Possibly so, but the observed 
facts, whatever else they may indicate, do not prove quite 
that much. 


4. Another fact bearing on the animal consciousness 
of serious danger may be worth reporting. 

At the end of the Civil War of 1861-5 the corps to 
which I belonged was sent to the Mexican frontier, sup- 
posedly as a notice to Napoleon III. to withdraw from 
Mexico the French army which he had sent there to sup- 
port the pretensions of the ill-fated Maximilian. Our 
regiment was landed on a barren sand beach a few miles 
east of the mouth of the Rio Grande. Several regiments 
were already encamped there and their requirements ex- 
hausted the fresh water supply. We could get no water 
for man or horse. Our horses, sent in another boat, had 
been landed the previous day. To relieve our distress, 
we were ordered to march that night to the Rio Grande, 
where, of course, fresh water was abundant. We arrived 
at the river about 11 P. M. of a clear, starlit night in 
June; no moon, but it was light enough for us to dis- 
tinguish water from land, but that was all. To the eye 
as I sat on my horse, the water of the river was break- 
ing in ripples on what seemed to be a shelving beach. As 
my horse had had no water for fully twenty-four hours, 
] decided, without even waiting to dismount, to let hjm 
drink at orce. He put his head down, smelt of the shore, 
snd stepped back. I drew up his head, gave him a dig 
with the spur, and the performance was repeated. I was 
too tired to quarrel with him, so, mentally cussing him for 
a dashed fool, I dismounted and turned him over to the 
care of an orderly. When daylight came I found that 
the river was on a freshet and was running bank full. 
with, just at that place, an abrupt shore of loose alluvial 
sand, and that the water, nearly flush with the surface like 
the soil, and probably twenty feet deep. was running like 
the tail race of a mill. If the horse had taken another 
step forward, as I urged him to do, neither his life nor 
mine would have been worth the value of a one cent 
canceled postage stamp of the most common vintage. As 
it was, one or two of our men fell in as the treacherous 
bank crumbled beneath them when lying down to drink, 
and were never seen again. 

Now, that horse, half-famished though he was with 
thirst, perceived in some way that that place was dan- 
gerous for him. Now, was he a timid horse? He had 
become well inured to pretty much all the dangers inci- 
dent to active war. Artillery.and musketry firing and 
steam whistles he cared nothing for. He would walk 
without hesitation up the narrow and steep gang-plank of 
a transport even while steam was noisily blowing off close 
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beside him. He would pick his way over the broken cor- 
duroys in front of Richmond, and flounder through the 
mud of the James River flats, just as if he enjoyed it. 
On no other occasion, either before or afterward, in day- 
light or darkness, did he hesitate to go anywhere I 
wished. But on that occasion he evidently perceived 
danger. And what was the danger as it existed in his 
perception? Did he perceive a danger of death, or was 
it only of some danger recognizable by his horse sense 
as a thing to be avoided—somewhat as the brant (Branta 
bernicla) avoids flying cver land; or as some of us elderly 
men with a touch of gout avoid icy pavements? I don’t 
know. Anybody that dces can have the floor. 
SHAGANOSS. 


The American Bion Seckty: 


THE movement for the preservation of the last few 
hundred buffalo, which was started nearly two years ago, 
and which has been growing steadily ever since, will 
hereafter be conducted by the American Bison Society, 
a national organization. of which President Roosevelt 1s 
the chief officer and leading spirit. 

This Society was organized last week at the New York 
Zoological Park, at a meeting attended by many promi- 
nent naturalists and sportsmen, chiefly of New York and 
Boston. 

The meeting was called to order at 10:30 A. M., and 
Mr. William T. Hornaday was made chairman pro tem. 
A nominating committee was appointed, and this com- 
mittee shortly presented the following list of officers: 
Honorary President; Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States; President, William T. Horna- 
day, Director of the New York Zoological Park; Vice- 
Presidents, Dr. Charles S. Minot, Harvard University, 


and A. A. Anderson, president of the Camp-Fire 
Club of America; Secretary, Ernest Harold Baynes, 
Meriden, N. H.; Treasurer, Edmund Seymour, banker, 


45 Wall street, New York; Advisory Board—Prof. 
Franklin W. Hooper, director of the Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences; Madison Grant, of New York; 
Prof. David Starr Jordan, Leland Stanford University, 
Cal.; Prof. Morton J. Elrod, University of Montana; 
Prof. L. L. Dyche, University of Kansas; Prof. John J. 
Gerould, Dartmouth College; William Lyman Under- 
wood, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Ernest 
Thompson-Seton, Coscob, Conn. The secretary pro tem. 
was instructed to cast one ballot. All the officers elected 
had previously expressed their willingness to serve. 

Then followed a discussion on the advisability of seek- 
ing the co-operation of the Canadian Government, which 
not only possesses a large and thriving herd of buffalos 
in the National Park at Banff, but has under its protec- 
tion the only wild herd of any importance now in exist- 
ence. 

It was the opinion of all present that the Canadians 
would be deeply interested in the movement, and a mo- 
tion by Professor Hooper that the Governor-General and 
Premier of Canada, respectively, be asked to accept hon- 
orary . offices in the newly-formed Society, was carried 
unanimously. 

On being requested by the Society to appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee of seven, the President named Madison 
Grant, secretary of the Boone and Crockett Club; Fred- 
erick H. Kennard, Boston Society of Natural History; 
William Lyman Underwood, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and Ernest Harold Baynes. Three other 
members are still to be appointed. At the suggestion of 
G. O. Shields the Executive Committee was instructed 
to draft a permanent form of organization. 

It was decided that there should be three forms of 
membership, for one of which the annual dues should be 
$1, for another $5, the third form to be obtained on the 
pavment of $100 or more at one time. The names of the 
several forms of membership were left to the Executive 
Committee, This committee was also instructed to ap- 
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point delegates to confer with President Roosevelt. 

The American Bison Sciety desires to begin at once a 
vigorous campaign in the interest of the noble animal 
which even now is on the verge of extinction, and which 
must surely pass unless the American people will raise 
their hands to save him. The Society was organized in 
the strong belief that the people desired to have the 
buffalo preserved, and that they would give their sup- 
port to a body of men able and willing to work inde- 
fatigably for its preservation. ; 

The 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 buffalo which less than thirty- 
five years ago caused the Western plains to tremble be- 
neath their hoofs, and which constituted one of the won- 
ders of the world, have vanished, and there remain to 
represent them some 600 or 700 head, exclusive of those 
in the zoological gardens, which do not count when we 
come to the question of the preservation of the specits. 
Most of these are in a few widely scattered bunches, only 
two of which, the Corbin herd at Newport, N. H., and 
the Pablo herd on the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
Mont., contain over 100 head. Of this little remnant of 
the once mighty hosts not a single animal is safe; every 
owner in the country is willing and some very anxious 
to sell, and I doubt if there is a herd-in the country which 
would not be sold to-morrow morning if a customer ap- 
peared with the money. In the large herds there is an- 
other menace to the race—contagious disease, to several 
forms of which the buffalo is subject, though less so than 
domestic cattle. If tuberculosis or the hoof-and-mouth 
disease should attack one of the three or four compara- 
tively large bunches, the fate of the buffalo might be 
sealed then and there, as even now the number of herds 
is so small that it will probably require careful manage- 
ment to prevent excessive inbreeding. 

The American Bison Society believes that these dan- 
gers can be avoided in just one way, and that is by Gov- 
ernmental ownership of all available pure-blooded buf- 
falos. The Government alone can resist the temptaiton to 
sell the heads and hides of these wonderful creatures ; the 
Government alone can keep them with the least possible 
risk of loss by disease, and with the greatest opportunity 
to increase to the point where there will be no longer any 
immediate danger of their extinction. It was through the 
shortsightedness and indifference of the United States 
Government thiry odd years ago that the American people 
lost the grandest and most valuable animal native to their 
soil, and it surely is the right of the people to demand 
such reparation, late and insufficient though it may be, 
as may be had through the preservation by the Govern- 
ment of the last remnant of what but lately was the most 
numerous large mammal of recent times. ; 

Personally, I believe that the strong sentiment in favor 
of our greatest American animal is sufficient to save him, 
if those who feel it will only speak. I believe there are 
tens of thousands of people who can apprecjate the 
buffalo as a great character in American history, in whose 
living presence only can we really understand the Indian 
and the life he led in the early days; I believe that these 
same people and many more, will admit the debt we owe 
the buffalo for the great part he played in “the winning 
of the West.” Of Americans born there must be many, 
many thousands whose relatives or friends would have 
suffered hunger, if not starvation, but for the presence of 
the vast herds of buffalo beyond the Mississippi, and no 
doubt there are many who from personal experience can 
testify to the great value of the animal to those obliged 
to traverse the wilderness in times gone by. I do not 
believe that these people will allow the bison to pass 
without meking an effort in his behalf. ; ‘ 

But there are good economic reasons why this animal 
should be saved and allowed to increase in numbers. 
Shorn of all sentiment, and as he stands on his hoofs he 
is the most valuable native animal in the country; kill 
him, and there is no domestic animal in America whose 
carcass will bring as much in dollars and cents. The meat 
is as good as domestic beef, and some parts of it rather 
better, while the hide alone will sell for money enough 
to purchase three or four good cows. A fine head is 
worth much more, and although the value of heads would 
probably decrease as buffalos became more numerous, 
there would always be a good market for the skins, as 
for many purposes we have nothing quite so good. I 
know a man who is wearing a buffalo ulster which has 
been in use for twenty winters, and it is not by any means 
worn out. As a winter carriage robe it is generally con- 
ceded that a buffalo skin has never had an equal, and for 
this use alone the article would probably command a high 
price indefinitely. Then the buffalo has wool almost as 
thick as that of the sheep. Naturally, there is much more 
of it, and while it is coarser than sheep’s wool, it can be 
woven into very warm and useful garments. There was 
a factory devoted to this industry in operation in Winni- 
peg, and I am informed that the enterprise was very suc- 
cessful until the extermination of the buffalo put an end 
to the supply of raw material. It would be a fairly sim- 
ple matter to shear the animals in the spring as sheep are 
sheared, but this might not be necessary, as the buffalo 
sheds its wool annually, in patches resembling felt, and 
this might be gathered from the ground 

As a beast of burden the bison is almost unknown, yet 
I suspect that if properly broken when young he would 
prove superior to the domestic ox for speed, strength and 
endurance. My own experience with the team of buffalo 
calves which I borrowed and broke to the yoke and to 
harness last summer, tends to confirm this suspicion; at 
any rate, I do not believe that any pair of domestic calves 
of the same age in New England can either travel so fast 
or handle so heavy a load as those eight-months-old buf- 
falos. They have already shown what they are made of 
at the Sullivan county, N. H.. fair, and they will be 
tested again at the coming Sportsmen's Show in Boston. 

Of buffalo-domestic cattle hybrids I will say nothing 
at this time, beyond stating that in all probability the 
rearing of them. will be profitable. The American Bison 
Society will interest itself in the preservation of the full- 
blooded buffalo. When this is assured it will be time 
enough to think about cross-breeding. If we don’t save 
the fullbloods we can’t even have hybrids. 

It is so well known that, under proper management. 
buffalos multiply rapidly and that they are both easy and 
inexpensive to rear, it is hardly necessary to repeat it; 
the point now is to have the Government undertake this 


work until the herds are sufficiently large to warrant their 
distribution to stock raisers, farmers and others who may 
desire to handle them. Im order that Congress may feel 


justified in appropriating the money necessary to do this, 
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it is necessary that a great number of Americans shall 
show their interest in the matter. There are many ways 
in which they can do this, but the most direct way just 
now is to support the American Bison Society by becom- 
ing a member of it. The annual dues have purposely 
been made very low, in order that no one interested in 
the preservation of animals may be prevented from shar- 
ing in the ggod work. It is hoped that sportsmen’s clubs 
will be among the first to come to the front, and that 
wherever possible the members of such organizations will 
join the American Bison Society in a body. The assist- 
ance of women’s clubs is also greatly desired, and women 
members will be heartily welcomed to the ranks of the 
new organization. Girls and boys, too, should be urged 
to join it, partly for the immediate benefit to the cause 
of the buffalo, and partly because an early appreciation 
on their part of what is due to so noble an animal, will 
tend to make them better citizens. In short, let every 
man, woman and child who has love or sympathy for 
American animals, join hands in saving for the country 
the grandest of them all. Although on the brink of ex- 
termination this rugged and typically American character 
must be saved; it can be saved, and, with the support of 
the people, the American Bison Society is prepared to 
do the work which will be necessary te save it. 
Ernest Harotp BAYNES. 





The Oregon Beaver. 


_ Tuts animal is nearly extinct. It is nearly as rare now 
in nature as it is on the Oregon coins—called beaver 
money—of the early time. All early explorers and set- 
tlers of the Oregon country were familiar with the beaver. 
The Oregonian is not sure that any members of the spe- 
cies now remain. It was said a while ago that L. L. 
Hawkins, of Portland, who, as a naturalist, takes interest 
in all the fauna and flora of the country, knows where 
there is now a colony or family of beavers, not thirty 
miles from Portland; but he wouldn’t tell, lest betrayal 
of their retreat might lead to their destruction. 

There was scarcely a more favorite haunt of the beaver 
than the streams of the Oregon country. It was the 
beaver, chiefly, that led the explorers and trappers hither. 
Following the expedition of Lewis and Clark, the Ameri- 
can Fur Company pushed into the vast western territory. 
Furs and peltries were the main objects of their enter- 
prise. Chief of the valuable fur-bearing animals was 
the beaver. His haunts were the rivers and lakes bor- 
dered by woodland. A large part of North America was 
his habitat. Canada, the upper Mississippi and Missouri 
regions, the territory of the Columbia and Fraser rivers, 
and especially the whole of western Oregon and of Brit- 
ish Columbia were his favorite grounds. The animal was 
always very shy, not prolific, and therefore easily extermi- 
nated. In many particulars the beaver of the Western 
Hemisphere was different from the beaver of the East- 
ern, yet of the same general family. But since the his- 
toric period began it never was so numerous in the East- 
ern Hemisphere as it was in the Western, at the time of 
the discovery and till long afterward. 

The demand for the fur of the beaver—strange as it may 
seem—was one of the factors that combined to break the 
way into the great wilderness of the West; and in its re 
sult of primary exploration that led up to settlement, it 
was the most important one. It led the trapper and 
trader from the Great Lakes and the Mississippi to the 
Western ocean. 

Swift streams, flowing through rocky cafions, the beaver 
avoided—unless here and there such streams opened out 
into valleys where there were lakes or marshes that could 
be controlled and where there was timber or brushwood 
in some abundance. Where the stream was large and deep 
and swift the beaver could not build a dam, nor was it 
necessary, since the animal could not burrow into the 
banks and establish his chamber at a steady water level. 
Where waters were continually swift and uncontrollable, 
willow, yellow birch and other favorite wood food of the 
beaver was absent. Where brooks and creeks were small, 
with proper wood growths, the beavers were abundant, 
as well as in the natural lakes and quiet reaches of the 
larger streams. 

The purpose of the beaver in building his dams was to 
maintain a steady water level. That is, the object of the 
dam was the formation of an artificial pond, the principal 
uses of which were the refuge to them when assailed, and 
the water connection it gave to their lodges and to their 
burrows in the banks. Hence, as the level of the pond 
must in all cases have risen from one to two feet above 
these entrances for the protection of the animal from pur- 
suit and capture, the surface level of the pond must have 
been subject to their immediate control. With this in 
view their dams were always constructed. The animal 
lived wholiy on bark and twigs; its food for winter, 
where the climate was severe, was prepared by cutting 
poles and branches which it dragged into place within or 
beside the lodge, and the bark was stripped off as wanted. 
The cutting was done mainly with the inferior or lower 
teeth—the upper teeth, though formidable in appearance, 
being used mainly for holding. - 

All early settlers of Oregon were familiar with the 
habits of the beaver. So common was the animal, indeed, 
that it was not possible to miss notice of him. Through- 
out the entire Oregon country, west of the Cascade Moun- 
tains, there was scarcely a creek or swamp which the 
beaver did not inhabit. Strange to say, the Indians lacked 
the ingenuity to capture them.--which the whites so 
quickly developed One reasgn was; doubtless, that the 
Indians lacked the incentive of profit. for till the whites 
came the furs had little or no value. 

But the beaver now is almost unknown. In the Oregon 
country he is practically extinct» He can live no life but 
that of nature, undisturbed by-man. For man’s desire to 
kill, and his eagerness for profit; exerted upon a timid 
and not very prolific race of-animals, has virtually de- 
stroyed it. Yet there are persons still living in Portland 
who have seen dwellings of the beaver within short dis- 
tances all around the present city,-if not within or upon 
the very site of it—Portland Oregonian. 
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Wild Pigeon Speculation. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

There have been several inquiries and several explana- 
tions of late as to the final taking off of the wild pigeon. 
Very little information, however, has been brought out by 
either. That there is no one competent to give any ac- 
curate details seems certain. That they were drowned in 
the Gulf of Mexico during a storm is a tradition that has 
made its appearance in print now and then for the last 
twenty years. I think it orginated with Joe Mulhattan 
and first appeared in the daily papers about 1883. As the 
story first appeared, the waters were completely covered 
for miles with dead birds. In fact, the ship that reported 
them was several days late from plowing its way through 
the mass. There are several authorities, however, that 
are well up in‘ bird lore who still cling to the theory of 
drowning. My own opinion on the subject has a slightly 
different trend, though, of course, it is based on nothing 
more substantial than any other man’s guess might be 
The nesting and breeding habits of the pigeon was the 
cause of their undoing. Nesting and roosting as they did 
in some particular piece of woods in such great numbers 
made them an easy prey for the netters. The squabs were 
knocked from the nests and sent to market and the old 
birds netted and sold to trap-shooters or slaughtered for 
market. 

For years this was.a feature in Wisconsin and Michi- 
igan, and earlier in Ohio. At last there came a year; 
1881, when no birds appeared in their usual haunts. The 
pace had got too hot for them; they deserted their old 
stamping ground. Later, word came that they were nest- 
ing in Indian Territory. The Territory was not settled 
at that time, but netters were sent from Chicago in special 
cars and later the cars returned laden with squabs and 
live oid birds. The Illinois State Sportsman’s Association 
used them at their first annual tournament that year, and 
many thousand were used right there, for there were 175 
entries in the principal event and each shot at ten birds, 
beside twice as many in minor events. That was the last 
time wild pigeons were used in any great quantities for 
trap-shooting. That was the last great roosting and nest- 
ing ground known to history. Minor roosts of course 
there were, but not of sufficient importance to attract the 
attention of the squab hunters. There is a great deal of 
guess work in this statement. I never shot a wild pigeon 
at the trap. Never saw a pigeon net, nest or roosting 
ground. The facts, if they are facts, are taken from the 
history of events as recorded by current news and as 
memory recorded them. 

One can readily imagine how the pigeons might have 
been destroyed by a great storm while crossing the Guli, 
though I have noted that the line of flight of birds, espe- 
cially ducks, migrating before cold weather, was along 
the coast to the westward and around the Gulf, not across 
it. This might be changed by varying winds, but I doubt 
if any birds voluntarily cross the water. 

Nearly every season up to 1895 I have seen more or 
less wild pigeons in Illinois, Minnesota and Manitoba. As 
late as 1889 I saw a flock of at least a hundred in Illinois. 
In 1891 I saw several small flocks in this (Aitkin) county. 
In 1895 I saw the last one; it was alone and bobtailed, 
which might be regarded as being close to the finish, 
though I iearn from the prints that they are appearing in 
the East at different points in increasing numbers. 

FE. P. Jaques 


Arrkin, Minn. 


Insensibility to Pain Among Animals 


PRoBABLY no question has excited more interest, among 
humanitarians especially, than that pertaining to the de- 
gree of pain suffered by animals when attacked, injured, 
operated upon by the vivisectionist or killed. Extreme 
humanitarians especially than that pertaining to the de- 
the lower animals. They protest against fishing and 
hunting almost to the extent of some semi-barbaric tribes 
who refuse to kill any animal. Others object to vivisec- 
tion, thereby depriving science, and especially surgery, of 
one of its chief sources of information. Others again be- 
lieve that animals do not suffer pain and condemn tlic 
humanitarians as extremists. There is, doubtless, a happy 
medium which all can be governed by. 

That animals suffer pain cannot be denied, at least by 
anyone who has had opportunities to observe them. All 
animals doubtless suffer from injuries and attacks, but in 
some it is reduced to a minimum, which can be easily 
illustrated. In other words, many animals are so con- 
stituted that what are apparently serious injuries to the 
humane and human observer are hardly felt by the ani- 
mal. This is well illustrated among the fishes. Few 
anglers but have hooked the same fish twice in the same 
day; and many fishes have been caught with a hook in 
their mouth. I have hooked a large seriola twice in 2 
forenoon, and when ultimately caught it was found to 
have four hooks in its jaws, one very badly rusted. This 
fish would seize the hook, make a gallant rush 100 or 
more feet away, struggle wildly a few moments, as though 
stricken with fear or mad with pain, then finding itself 
trapped and unable to break the line, would rush at the 
wharf upon which the observers stood, wind the line in 





.and out around the piers and break it, to presently ap 


pear on the surface so near that the dangling line and tlic 
bloodshot mark in its jaw could be seen; yet, this fis. 
which weighed about 35 pounds, took another hook fifteen 
minutes later and repeated the act. For several minutes 
after escape it appeared “worried.” | could see it repéat 
edly “shake its head.” opening the mouth and gill covers 
convulsively, but soon it was swimming up and down :2 
full view taking whatever bait was tossed at it. I have 
noticed this in trout, rock bass, the Gulf of Mexico barra- 
cuda, and especially in sharks, and assume that in fishes 
at least a large number are, if not impervious to p4in. 
suffer very little when caught or played. How much they 
suffer after being caught and allowed to die slowly is 2n- 
other question. A fish should be killed immediately when 
taken from the water. 

If we were inclined to take a snap judgment many 
fishes appear to suffer from the fact that they utter re- 
markable sounds when taken from their native element. 
One of the most interesting is the Southern grunt—@ 
delicious pan fish—but I must confess that I disliked to 
take this fish, as its extraordinary “grunts” appeared 1:ke 
protests and ran such a°gamut of tones that it was dis- 
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tressing, particularly as the yellow grunt has a most liquid 
and expressive eye that seems to follow one around. I 
was Often subject to the ridicule of an old boatman be- 
cause I chose to interpret these sounds as expressions of 
pain and tossed the fish back. If the shark has any feel- 
ing it conceals it cleverly. I have seen several large 
sharks attack a dead and fioating animal, and in the con- 
fusion a shark at least ten feet in length bit a large piece 
out of the belly of one about five feet long. For a few 
moments the latter continued to pull at the meat, tearing 
it like a bull dog, and only ceased when it in turn was 
attacked and devoured by its companions. Whalers have 
observed sharks feeding about a dead whale, which could 
not be driven away though repeatedly pierced by lances. 
There is, however, the greatest difference among fishes. 
Sardines and their allies are possibly the most sensitive 
among the well known fishes. Any slight injury -is liable 
to be fatal, and they sometimes die when exposed to the 
air and display evidence, so far as motion is concerned, 
that they suffer. On the other hand, eels, sharks and many 
fishes live a long time out of water and soon recover. The 
squid is very sensitive to injury, while the octopus will 
withstand almost any wound that does not affect its vital 
organs. One after the other its tentacles may be cut 
away without apparently injuring it. I have fed a large 
octopus with one hand while severing a tentacle with the 
other, the only evidence of pain it displayed being to 
pounce upon my hand in a savage manner; but it did not 
relinquish its food and continued to eat. 

Mollusks are doubtless to a great extent insensible to 
pain. The eye of a large strombus can be stripped off 
quickly without seriously discommoding the animal, the 
wound rapidly healing. It is possible that the insensibil- 
ity to pain in animals is to some extent proportionate to 
their faculty of reproducing lost organs. In a collection 
of lizards which I had at one time they displayed the 
greatest facility in tossing off their tails. I could make a 
lizard jerk its tail off by striking the earth violently by 
its side, the shock causing the little creature to give its 
tail so violent a lateral jerk that an inch, more or less, 
flew off at the vertebral joint. Little or no blood was 
lost, the wound healing immediately or drying. The por- 
tion thrown off went through the most extraordinary 
girations, leaping and coiling for some time, due to mus- 
cular contraction; and if it had been considered a distinct 
animal it certainly displayed evidence of pain. But the liv- 
ing portion would feed immediately and was, so far as 
could be observed, in no way annoyed by the loss, and 
in time a new tail began to grow. I had lizards with 
stumps or new tails in various stages, and undoubtedly 
this tail-casting is often repeated. 

Frogs and toads doubtless suffer but little from in- 
juries. I have frequently watched the operation of a 
snake swallowing a toad, the latter giving no evidence of 
suffering, not even struggling. Turtles may fall into this 
class. I have seen a large loggerhead turtle attacked by 
sharks, its flippers being bitten to shreds, yet the animal 
apparently did not lose its appetite. While a turtle may 
not be susceptible to acute pain or be very sensitive, it is 
easily frightened. I have dived down in eight or ten feet 
of water in a large water corral and suddenly grasped a 
large loggerhead by the shell just hack of the head, arous- 
ing it from sleep, when its actions were suggestive, and 
very naturally, of great fear and surprise. The first move- 
ment would be to strike the front flippers violently against 
the bottom, and in a few movements the turtle reached 
the surface, there breathing quickly, then plunging down- 
ward endeavoring to shake me off by the violence of the 
rush; but this was rarely successful. Some very large 
turtles would attempt to “drown” me off by remaining 
under water, but I could always bring them to the surface 
by hauling my knees up on the shell, presenting my chest 
as a water brake. I have caught many large turtles in 
this way in the inclosure and never had one attempt to 
bite me, though many were loggerheads, which would 
snap at an oar and bite through a heavy piece of wood. 

That certain animals are overpowered by animals that 
affect man is shown in the following: I once swam across 
the trailing tentacles of a physalia, or Portuguese man-of- 
war, with an almost fatal result, and bore the marks of 
the fire-like stings and poison for a year, the poison eat- 
ing into the skin. Later I found a hawksbill turtle float- 
ing on the surface, its head completely enveloped in the 
purple mass and, apparently dead or paralyzed, as it 
made no movement when I picked it up and placed it in 
my boat; but after treating it, rubbing off the tentacles 
and applying oil, it fully recovered and in an hour was 
swimming about as well apparently as ever. 

It can hardly be proven, at least in my opinion, that the 
lower we go in life the less pain is felt. Thus a crab can 
be dismembered without displaying pain, but wound a 
common angleworm, the bait of anglers, and note the 
convulsive struggles it makes, writhing and winding it- 
self in knots, showing, so far as appearances go, it to be 
one of the most sensitive of animals. ‘ 

Experiments with crabs and crawfish (the spiny va- 
riety) have shown that they appear to care little for muti- 
lation and very soon reproduce lost members. I have de- 
tached a claw from a crab, amputating it by a quick turn, 
not lacerating the joint, then offered it to the crab, which 
até it with avidity and complacency. 

That birds suffer far more than reptiles or fishes there 
is no question. The domestic fowl will “groan” and 
scream violently after its fashion when injured, and is 
very sensitive. A tame hawk which I once had, broke its 
wing and underwent great agony doubtless before it was 
discovered, then sitting quietly while it was treated. In 
rage this bird would scream like a fiend incarnate, but it 
never displayed pain in this manner. Those who have 
heard the cry of pain of the common hare of the West, 
the jack rabbit of the lowlands, can never forget it.. In 
a section of the San Gabriel Valley some years ago these 
animals wére a pest, girdling trees and and doing great 
damage to. crops, hence they were hunted by packs of 
greyhounds. One day my dogs ran down a “jack,” and 
the leading dog came around behind me on the opposite 
side of a hedge where I suddenly heard agonizing 
screams, which I thought were those of a child. I started 
through the hedge, falling several feet into a lane to find 
my dog wagging his tail and standing over a dead jack 
rabbit, whose cries of agony I had heard. Whether foxes 
suffer much is a question; if they do, they conceal it. I 
refer to the small Californian variety. I have seen one 
with its leg broken and claw crushed, that paid little at- 





tention to it, nor did it resent handling. But the fox and 
many animals, doubtless have a certain stoicism not pos- 
sessed by dogs which will whimper, groan and cry out 
and become perfectly miserable, even when slightly injured. 

I am inclined to be belief that some insects are ex- 
tremely sensitive, and some are not. My own experience 
with ants have been such that, as a rule, I try to avoid 
stepping on them. Examine a wounded ant beneath a 
glass; it displays evidence of great pain. If impaled or 
bitten by another animal it struggles convulsively, rolling 
over and over. This is well displayed when watching an 
ant topple over into the trap of the ant lion. The moment 
the average ant falls into this pitfall it displays anxiety, 
and when seized it is thrown into a paroxysm of struggles 
by its brutal and. murderous foe. Spiders are doubtless 
very sensitive to pain, while the scorpion is so sensitive 
that it often convulsively stabs itself, giving rise to the 
fable that it commits suicide where the movement of stab- 
bing can well be compared to a human being tearing his 
or her hair or striking himself in rage. 

Of all the animals I have observed the mantis is the 
most stoical. I once kept a number in confinement, and 
here we certainly have an insect that, if not impervious 
to pain, makes a remarkable pretense. It is possible that 
the mantis, like the shark, has an innate ferocity that 
makes it insensible to sensation. Thus a mantis will seize 
and devour another while the second mantis is eating a 
third, and the cannibalistic operation will continue until 
one or the other dies. I have seen a mantis decapitate 
another mantis, the victim standing rigid, apparently un- 
moved. In another instance a mantis held up its hand- 
like claws, which were cut off, bit by bit, yet there was 
not the slightest withdrawing or tremcr. I cannot con- 
ceive, however, that the animal did not suffer. In all 
probability its power of suffering or its sensitiveness was 
reduced to the minimum. Dr. Riley gives some remark- 
able observations on the mantis. He says, “They are 
blood thirsty creatures, and are forever quarreling and at 
enmity among themselves, as well as with other insects. 
Many a fierce battle is fought by the males, in which 
neither eye nor limb js spared, and in which the winner 
ends by making a repast off the body of the vanquished. 
They are so void of feeling that the male (the female 
being the strongest and most voracious) risks his life in 
courting and usually succeeds only by slyly and sud- 
denly surprising his mate, who often coolly seizes and 
devours him. So tenaciously do these insects fight that 
they will often continue without cessation or inconveni- 
ence for some minutes after the loss of their heads. We 
have seen a female. decapitated and with her body partly 
eaten, slip away from another that was devouring her, 
and for over an hour afterward fight as tenaciously and 
with as much nonchalance as though nothing had hap- 
pened.” Cuartes I. Horper, 


Warning to the Mississippi Valley. 


THERE is perhaps no question of greater importance 
in connection with the future prosperity of this country, 
than that of reforestation, coupled with drainage and 
irrigation. 

The controlling of the waterflow of the Mississippi 
River is one that is causing more concern every year 
and growing more serious each year. 

Every inhabitant of the entire Mississippi Valley is 
more or less interested in the flowage and naviga- 
bility of this great river. At its headwaters in North- 
ern Minnesota are 800,000 acres of timber land, lake, 
river and swamp, making a great storehouse or natural 
reservoir for the river. This 800,000 acres for many 
years remained an Indian reservation. There were 
those who looked far enough ahead, who were in 
favor of the retention of this land intact as a Govern- 
ment reserve for all time, and the turning over to the 
Bureau of Forestry the administration of the lumber- 
ing interests on the reservation. Everything pointed 
to the -propriety and wisdom of such action. There 
was offered no argument against such a course, demon- 
strating that the reservists were im the right. 

Yet opposition to the reserve sprang up from two 
sources, the lumberman who wanted the timber, and the 
town-site speculator, anxious to have access to the 
land itself. 

The effects of the reservists to save the reservation 
intact resulted in a compromise bill passed by Congress, 
known as the Morris Bill. This opened up the reser- 
vation to the lumberman and the town-site speculator, 
the reservists being conceded 20,000 acres of timber 
land and 200,000 acres of cut over lands for reforesta- 
tion purposes, on which 5 per cent. of timber was to be 
left standing. And, unable to do any better, the reserv- 
ists accepted the situation and made the best of it. The 
Bureau of Forestry stepped in, and the first great move- 
ment to perpetuate the pine forests in Northern 
Minnesota by reforestation was taken. 

The Morris Bill, be it remembered, was a compro- 
mise bill, an agreement between two bodies of men, 
one who wanted to see the forests preserved and the 
headwaters of the Mississippi conserved and a body of 
men, “skinners,’ I think Mr. Roosevelt calls them, 
whose policy was to take everything in sight and after 
us the deluge. 

The “skinners” having gained so much through and 
by the Morris Bill, one would have thought that they 
would have been satisfied The lumbermen are satis 
fied. they seeuring the timber. but the town-site con 
tingent of the “skinners” are far from being satisfied. 
The 200,000 acres of cut-over lands mean more to 
them as town-site possibilities than to the future wel- 
fare of the river. So they scheme and plan to repudiate 
the compromise agreement entered into. Before the 
Minriesota Legislature adjourned last winter, during the 
last few days of the session, when all was turmoil and 
confusion, these “skinners,’”’ by some means or other, 
got a resolution passed whereby our Legislature put 
itself on record by a majority vote of a want of con- 
fidence in the reforestation of Northern Minnesota 
under the Morris Bill, and a recommendation to Con- 
gress to abolish the same. The vote was a hurried 
and meaningless one, for on approaching a number of 
legislators after the vote was cast it was learned that 
they were totally unaware of the subject matter for 
which they had cast their vote. 


This little clique of land and town-site speculators 
and “skinners” were actually deft and tricky enough to 
get the Minnesota Legislature to play into their hands 
and vote against one of the most important steps that 
could be taken, not only for the benefit of Minnesota, 
but the whole Mississippi River Valley. 

They forgot that reforestation, irrigation and drain- 
age went hand in hand, and that these three problems 
successfully worked out meant untold benefits to North- 
ern Minnesota, the Mississippi River and the entire 
Mississippi Valley. Now let us go a step further. This 
reservation at the headwaters of the Mississippi River 
has within its area certain reservoirs for the control of 
the water-flowage. Years of trial have demonstrated 
the usefulness and necessity for these great reservoir 
dams. Yet, this little clique of “skinners,” with town- 
sites and other land speculations in their eye, actually 
made a determined effort to have these very dams con- 
demned. The opposition to the move, however, was 
so strong and emphatic, and their scheme of self-ag- 
grandizement was so quickly shown up that they 
crawled into their hole and pulled the hole in after 
them. Nothing more was heard from them. 

These same “skinners” would now drain the north- 
ern section of our State as dry as a bone under some 
drainage plan, presumably to get rid of the water at 
all times as speedily as possible and discharge it into 
the river under no control whatsoever, doing some- 
thing in fact entirely contrary to what the dams and 
reservoirs have been doing for years, viz., letting free 
the stored-up waters when they were most needed. The 
reforestation of the river’s headwaters and the ditching 
and controlling of the swamp land waters for irrigation 
is what is ngeded. The denudation of the forests, the 
abolishment of the reservoir system and the drainage 
of the swamp lands would bring about a condition of 
affairs at the headwaters of the Mississippi that no 
man can adequately describe, and that would mean 
disaster as far as the river is concerned from St. 
Paul to New Orleans. 

And understand, incredible as it may appear, this 
little clique of “skinners” have organized a campaign 
in Washington this winter, that, if carried out success- 
fully, will mean a cessation of reforestation of the Mis- 
sissippi River’s headwaters, an abandonment of the 
dam system and complete drainage system of the land 
surrounding the river’s headwaters. 

This matter of reforestation and drainage as applied 
to the headwaters of the Mississippi River is not a 
mere local Minnesota State proposition. Far from it. 
It is of national importance, and it affects the whole 
Mississippi River Valley with its millions of inhabitants. 

These people, residing upon the banks of this river, 
are hoping for the completion of the Panama Canal. 
They hope for the deepening of the river that it may 
prove a navigable highway for the commerce of the 
valley toward the Panama Canal. Bodies of merchants 
in the valley are already preparing to secure from Con- 
gress appropriations for deepening the river. The ques- 
tion of the future of this great river is one receiving 
now the greatest interest and attention. And as pre- 
posterous and incredible as it may read, this little 
clique of speculating “skinners” in the northern part 
of Minnesota have actually induced the Minnesota 
Legislature to repudiate the plan of reforestation of 
the river’s headwaters, would do away with the great 
reservation and would, if they could raise the money 
out of Congress, ditch and drain the great sponge near 
the source of the Mississippi's headwaters. 

It is time that the people from St. Paul to New 
Orleans understand the situation and become interested 
and alert to any and every move made affecting the 
headwaters of the Mississippi. It is no more a local 
Minnesota proposition. If the people of the Mississippi 
Valley, a few years ago, understood the situation at 
the river’s headwaters, the Morris Bill would never 
have been allowed to pass, and instead the 800,000 acres 
of timber land, lake, river and swamp would have been 
reserved and turned over to the Bureau of Forestry. 
Already those who have only recently given the matter 
some study say this should have been done. But the 
Morris Bill passed. The timber is being cut, and the 
damage is in a measure being remedied by reforesta- 
tion—a sure, but slow process. It is a fact that wires 
are being pulled and plans laid at Washington to 
destroyed this attempt at reforestation by repealing the 
reforestration clause in the Morris Bill. 

Those interested in the welfare and future of the 
Mississippi River need be vigilant. Once the river’s 
headwaters are denuded of its timber, the reservoir 
system abandoned and the land ditched and drained, 
there will come many changes in the river, among 
others higher water than ever befote experienced at 
flood times, and the lowest water at times of drouth. 

What the latter will mean in the way of a problem 
to the men who are planning to deepen the river’s 
channel need not be gone into. It is patent on its 
surface. 

Remember that just now eternal vigilance will be the 
price of the future of the Mississippi, and that those 
interested should watch what goes on in Congress, 
affecting the river, for mischief and the “skinners” 
are abroad in the land haunting the hails of Congress 
and, like a certain expatriated political chieftain, “work- 
ing for their pockets all the time.” 

CHARLES CHRISTADORO. 


Desih of John. Mant. 


THERE died recently in this city at the age of seventy 
John Morris, who for very many years had a flower store 
in Jefferson Market, and who, 1f not a sportsman, was a 
good deal of a naturalist. He was absolutely devoted to 
his flowers and to the improvement of the flower trade 
in New York, and made many efforts to have a perma- 
nent flower market established in Union Square. 

One summer many years ago a woodcock came into his 
possession, and for a long time he had it in a cage in his 
store, where it was visited by many sportsmen who loved 
to see it bore for worms. Mr. Morris always kept a 
quantity of angleworms on hand, and it was a great de- 
light to hjm to show off his pet. Mr. Morris was a good 
citizen and a faithful public official, having served for a 
time as a member. of the Board of Aldermen, 
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Some Commentaries. 


In the comments upon the wild pigeon in recent num- 
bers of Forest AND STREAM I have seen no allusion 
to the wild pigeon we have in California, and I do not 
know our bird is classified. While they are not plenti- 
ful as compared with the accounts of the birds east of 
the Rockies in former times, it is not unusual to see 
them in flocks of one or two hundred in this region. 
They nest in the mountains of Shasta county in certain 
localities, and seem to congregate in flocks in the late 
fall, at which time their flights may be commonly ob- 
served. They are wary and difficult to approach, as 
they seem to have a systematic way of keeping sentinel 
birds constantly on duty while the flock feeds. Upon 
shooting several of them last year, I was surprised to 
find their craws each contained from two to four whole 
acorns from the black oak. These acorns are larger 
in diameter than the normal necks of the birds, and it 
would appear to be an impossibility for a whole acorn 
to get through their heads, although it is true they open 
sufficiently in the emergency. The birds are about the 
size of the domestic blue rock. pigeon, but in color 
they are slatish blue, yellow crescent over the eyes and 
red feet. [The bird is the band-tailed pigeon (Columba 
fasciata, Say.)] : 





About the scale carp: The Sacramento River was 
stocked with them and small yellow catfish, and ten 
or twelve years ago the lower reaches of the stream 
and its tributaries and sloughs teemed with these pests. 
I presume they have not decreased in numbers. There 
were formerly plenty of native fish in the Sacramento, 
no one of which was not superior in every way to 
either carp or dwarf catfish. I believe ghe fish com- 
missioners deny having introduced the carp, but it and 
the catfish seem to comprise the chief addition to Cali- 
fornia waters—whoever is guilty of it. 





The article upon the quail of the United States by 
Sylvester D. Judd, of the Biological Survey, duly en- 
rolls the California mountain quail, and I would like 
to see more space in the article given to the bird. He 
is, in my opinion, the finest, as well as the most beauti- 
ful game bird of the West, if not of the continent. His 
call notes, too, deserve full praise. These notes are 
many; the bird an accomplished ventriloquist. His 
clear; full whistle echoing from the mountainsides is 
one of the most cheerful and inspiring sounds 
imaginable. 





A San Francisco paper gives a portrait of the Eng- 
lish peer Earl de Grey, together with what purports 
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to be a lengthy cable dispatch eulogizing the nobleman 
as the finest shot in England, if not in the world. He 
knocks over 500 grouse in a day’s shoot, and again 
{5° pheasants—and when he goes out for rabbits he 

@8 950 as a matter of keeping his trigger-finger in 
training. 

The article blandly states that in America (can it 
be?) many people would regard these facts as mere 
slaughter, but English folks do not so consider them, 
and “Earl de Grey is English in everything.” Up to 
ten years ago he had killed 316,699 “head” of game. 

These statements read smoothly enough in a modern 
daily paper, but what an arduous time the nible Earl 
must have when he goes out for 750 pheasants or 950 
rabbits! Even if he misses no shot, he must take along 
about 1000 cartridges weighing about 125 pounds, not 
to mention a lunch. When he comes in with 950 rab- 
bits or 750 pheasants—either approximately weighing 
a ton—he must be tired. 

Such an account as this must make our market 
hunters think life in this country is a failure, while the 
rising generation of American sportsmen will have to 
abolish the game laws in order to emulate English 
nobility. In order to count 316,699 head of game our 
ambitious representatives of the quadrupeds that the 
devil was conjured into will have to hustle for sufficient 
ammunition. 

It appears that there are no real sportsmen among 
the cablegram editors of the atrociated* press, while 
they are rare enough among editors throughout the 
country. When are we to hear from the Kaiser’s an- 
nual roundup, with accompanying photographs of his 
trophies? 

. B.—To kill 950 rabbits in a day the peer, shoot- 
ing steadily for ten hours, would have to kill some- 
thing over a rabbit and a half per minute. No charge 
against the press for these deductions. 

CHartes L. PAIcE. 
Ca.iroria, October. 


ee 


*Made the word myself; it means “fierce.” 





Antlers in the Velvet. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass., Dec. 12.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I killed a moose on Sept. 23 which had not shed 
his velvet a particle; in fact, had not begun to rub his 
horns at all. The veins in the velvet were still full of 
blood, and this velvet in all probability would not have 
come off for ten days or two weeks. W. F. W. 





Lockport, N. Y.—Editor Forest and Stream: A party 
of six Lockportonians returned from a week’s hunting in 
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St. Lawrence county Nov. 15 and brought home six deer, 
five of which were bucks, a queer head among them, of 
which I send you a photograph. The antlers, besides 
being deformed, were also in the velvet, and so soft that 
blood showed where they were broken during transpor- 
tation. The deer was in as good condition as any of the 
other five. Is it not rare for antlers to be in the velvet 
so late in the year? The head was presented to me by 
Mr. Huber. 

I have a pair of antlers in the velvet that are larger 
than any antlers of the Virginia deer I ever saw. The 
deer was killed several years ago by a boy thirteen years 
of age, while watching for wocdchuck in a field of oats 
The deer came in and was feeding on the early-growing 
grain, same as the woodchucks, and the boy slaughtered 
it. The antlers were not full-grown, but at the fourt! 
prong they measured 23% inches in width from inside 0 
one anfler to the outside of the other. Before I got thes: 
I had a pair of antlers that I thought were very large, but 
they measured only eighteen inches in the widest place. | 
doubt that you will get a larger pair of antlers among 
your coming prize heads than the pair of antlers in th: 
velvet would have been. J. L. Davison. 


a a Club. 


THE annual meeting of the Explorers’ Club was held 
on Wednesday, Dec. 6, at the rooms of the Club, 23 West 


Sixty-seventh street. Prof. Henry Fairfield Osborn oc- . 


cupied the chair, and the business meeting was largely 
devoted to a review of the events connected with the 
Club’s recent incorporation. The officers elected for the 
following year were: President, Gen. A. W. Greeley: 
Vice-Presidents; Col. D. L. Brainerd, Car] Lumholtz and 
Dr. William H. Furness; Secretary, Henry Collins Walsh 
Treasurer, Tappan Adney; Board of Governors, Dr. F 
A. Cook, Prof. Herschel C. Parker, Henry Collin: 
Walsh, Frank M. Chapman, F. S. Dellenbaugh, Prof. 
Marshall H. Saville, George Bird Grinnell, Tappan 
Adney, Herbert L. Bridgeman. 

The business meeting was fcllowed by two talks of 
unusual interest. One, by Dr. W. H. Furness, on his 
travels in Borneo, dealt especially with the wild and un- 
known natives of that country. It was illustrated by a 
multitude of colored slides of great beauty, and the de- 
scriptions of the habits of life, the customs and the be- 
liefs of these people was of the greatest interest. Fol- 
lowing this came a talk by Dr. D. G. Elliott on his travels 
in Somali Land, whither he had gone to secure natural 
history specimens for the Field Columbian Museum, of 
Chicago. Dr. Elliott’s slides showed many species of 
African mammals and his descriptions of the country 
and its fauna and of the methods of travel through it, 
were very entertaining. 





Boston and Maine. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Nominating Committee of the State Association, of 
which Dr. Benjamin Varnum Howe is chairman, at the 
December meeting, on Wednesday next, will present the 
name of Prof. William Brewster, the well known orni- 
thologist of Cambridge, as their candidate for the presi- 
dency of the Association for 1906. Professor Brewster 
is widely known among bird lovers as a practical sports- 
man, in full sympathy with sportsmen’s interests as well 
as an eminent authority in scientific knowledge of nat- 
ural history subjects, and the members of the committee 
are highly gratified by their success in securing his ac- 
ceptance of the nomination to the presidency. The elec- 
tion will be held at the annual meeting, the second 
Wednesday in January. 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Forestry 
Association was held in Boston on Thursday last. The 
ballot for officers resulted in the choice of Henry P. 
Walcott, of Cambridge, as president; Edwin A. Start, 
of Billerica, secretary-treasurer, and among other officers 
chosen appear the names of Messrs. William P. Gale, of 
Springfield; James S. Russell, of Milton; Richard A. 
Hale, of Lawrence; Charles Francis Adams, of Lincoln; 
George M. Weed, of Newton; Fred. L. Olmstead, Jr., of 
Brookline, and George N. Whipple, of, Boston, and sev- 
eral others, besides a number of prominent ladies. Mr. 
Frederick Cunningham, of Brookline, presented the fol- 
lowing resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 

“That the Association wishes to place on record its 
great appreciation of the services of Mr. James N. Bow- 
ditch to the cause of forestry, both as one of its officers 
and as an individual; its regret that he can no longer 
serve on its Executive Committee, and its hope that he 
may be able to do so again at some time in the future.” 
_Mr. Bowditch has held that position by annual elec- 
tion ever since the Society was organized in 1898. This 
is one of the associations which joined hands with the 
sportsmen’s clubs in the celebrated convention of 1899, 
when the first steps were taken in forming the Massa- 
chusetts Central Committee for protection of fish and 
game, and which resulted in the passage of the anti-sale 
law of 1900, prohibiting the sale of woodcock and ruffed 
grouse. It needs no argument to show the close relations 
that the advancement of systematic forestry bears to the 
interests of the sportsmen. 


The Maine deer hunting season closed at midnight the 
14th. The receipts at Bangor for Friday were 145 deer, 
one moose and one bear. Among Boston hunters bring- 
out out deer that day were A. R. Rogers, N. Dorr, Levi 
Davis, J. O. Richards, J.4V. Small, H. W. Davis and 
several others. There were also representatives from 
Worcester, Gloucester, Medford and other towns of the 
State, and quite as many from Maine towns as all the 
others combined. The records for the year exceed those 





of 1904 by about 400 deer; total to Friday being 4,646 
deer, 215 moose and 40 bears. 

The annual meeting of the Maine Sportsmen’s Fish 
and Game Association will occur on Jan. 2, at Bangor, 
when one of the questions that will be discussed is “What, 
if any, changes are necessary in the close time for fish 
and game?” This will bring out the opinions of Maine 
sportsmen on further protection of big game by short- 
ening the hunting season. Other topics for discussion 
are to be the prohibition of the carrying of firearms into 
the woods during the close time; whether non-residents 
should be allowed to carry firearms into the woods in 
the open season without a license to hunt birds or other 
game. 

This year has witnessed less shooting accidents than 
occurred last year, when there were eleven that resulted 
fatally. This year seven such have occurred, but all that 
proved jatal this year have been caused by residents of 
the State. 

The friends of “Bill” Sewall, of Island Falls, the Presi- 
dent’s old guide, are much pleased by his recent nomina- 
tion as collector of customs for the Aroostook district. 
He is reported to have made a personal canvass of the 
entire county for the position. H. H. Kimsatt. 





The Boston Herald gives this description of the 
biograph pictures, which are to be among the attractions 
of the Boston Exposition: 

“It looks very much as if the biograph pictures of a 
real moose hunt will prove the big sensation of the sports- 
men’s show at the Mechanics’ Building, the exhibit by 
the New England Forest, Fish and Game Association, 
which will open on Christmas Day. Next to the interest 
of seeing the pictures themselves it is a very interesting 
story that is told as to how a party of sportsmen started 
out from Boston for the avowed purpose of hunting and 
shooting moose in order that it all might be caught by 
the biograph machine and thrown on the canvas at the 
coming sportsmen’s show. 

“The party was composed of Dr. Heber Bishop, Bos- 
ton’s well known sportsman; R. E. Follett, the second 
vice-president of the New England Forest, Fish and 
Game Association and manager of the sportsmen’s show; 
C. Everett Johnson, an artist of this city; F. J. Marion, 
manager of the American Mutoscope & Biograph Com- 
pany; G. W. Bitzer, chief operator of the Biograph Com- 
pany, and Harry B. Coe, of Portland, representing the 
Maine Central Railroad. 

“The moose hunt pictures start with a view of the 
party boarding the train at the Union Station, Portland, 
and on the platform as the train pulls out are Dr. Bishop, 
Mr. Coe, Mr. Follett and other passengers. 

“After arriving at St. John, N. B., the journey was 
made on the Intercolonial Railway to’ Peticodiac, a 
couple. of hours’ run from St. John, and there a special 


including one locomotive, one flat car, one passenger cart 
and one box car, the latter used for baggage. The 
uniqueness of the road is well depicted in the moving 
pictures, and the tall grass growing between the rails oi 
: rough-and-tumble roadbed makes the journey over it 
one that will not be forgctten. On this special trip the 
moving pictures were taken from the baggage car, look- 
ing toward the engine, showing the party in all their 
hunting clothes on the way to the moose hunting 
grounds. 

“The biograph machine now follows the party very 
closely, showing their arrival at Havelock, where they 
were met by guides with teams. Then follows a drive 
of eighteen miles to the forks of the Canaan River, with 
pictures showing the general character of the country 
throvgh which they pass. Then come the scenes show- 
ing the party taking to the bed of the Canaan River. 
which stream in their trip up its course for seven miles 
to the next stage of their journey, had to be forded 
fifty-two times. Incidentally, one sees Mr. Follett ford- 
ing the stream and catching trout as he goes along. His 
record is just sixty on the trip. At times the horses ar 
seen up to their bodies and the wagons up to their hubs 
in the river. 

“At the end of the seven-mile trip the so-called Bad 
Lands were reached, a great stretch of country which: 
has been burned over and is now a mass of charred 
stumps of trees. The arrival at Jim Ryder’s head camp 
is interestingly shown, located on the ridge which forms 
the watershed between the Canaan and Salmon rivers 
both of which streams finally find their way into the St 
John River. Jim Ryder, probably the best known guide 
in New Brunswick, 1s shown calling the moose, and then 
there is the camp scene, with the supper being cooked 
and the return of Dr. Bishop from a hunting trip. 

“One of the best series in the biograph is that showing 
Mr. Follett shooting the moose. He and Mr. Johnsor 
went out to the Crow’s Nest and stayed all night unt! 
the following morning at daybreak Mr. Follett, who had 
never called a moose before but knew what kind of 
sound they made, succeeded in getting an answer to the 
calls he sent out over the barren waste. Soon the moose, 
an immense bull, came out of the brush and met his 
doom for the benefit of the biograph pictures. The moose 
was an immense one, its antlers having a spread of fifty- 
four inches, and it weighed 1,200 pounds. It was mounted 
and will be on exhibition at the sportsmen’s show. 

“Another section of the series of the biograph pictures 
shows Dr. Bishop and his guide paddling across the lak« 
in a canoe, then the sighting of the moose and coming 
around the point and shooting it, and finally coming 
ashore. This particular moose is the twenty-eighth that 
Dr. Bishop has shot. 

“In all, over one mile of film was exposed, or a total 
of 45,000 pictures taken at the rate of six a second. It 


train was taken on the Elgin & Havelock Railroad. This requires a little over half an hour to show them on the 


train consists of the entire equipment of the railroad, 


biograph. 
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“The biograph people say that the pictures are far bet- 
ter than they had any reason to expect, being taken under 
such unusual conditions, and those of the camp fire and 
calling the moose are two of the best they have ever 





made.” 

Is He a Backslider? 
Jamestown, N. Y., Dec. 15.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In your issue of Dec. 16, under the caption, 


“Good Times at Barnegat,” Mr. Stephen P. M. Tasker 
enlarges upon the pleasures of duck and brant shooting 
at Barnegat Bay, having evidently just returned from a 
shooting trip in that region. Upon reading this article 
it occurred to me that Mr. Tasker had last summer pro- 
claimed a new creed in Forest AND STREAM on the sub- 
ject of hunting, and looking over my priceless file of 
your paper I find him on record in the issue of June 17, 
under the title of “The Heroic Pose,” in which he states, 
among other things: 

“I am filied with remorse every time I look upon my 
walls and into the wild glass eyes and think of the mur- 
der I have done—for murder it surely is, to wantonly 
slaughter the poor defenseless creatures that people the 
wilderness of our country. 

“IT am far from setting myself up as an example, or to 
say that a certain amount of shooting of birds and beasts 
is not necessary to ourselves and them, but I do want to 
entreat my fellow sportsmen to quell the insane desire to 
kill, and to be content as I intend to be hereafter, with 
photographs and memories of noble game crashing 
through brush unhurt by any bullet from my firearm. 

“Killing game—and | will except no animal on the 
face of the earth—is not dangerous work when the 
hunter carries in his hand the latest and most approved 
weapon. No, but it is cowardly. 

“And so I ask you, gentlemen, to try it for this year at 
least. Let us go to the woods and lakes with a firm de- 
termination to let live what animals we hunt, and come 
home with beautiful pictures of life and not with a feel- 
ms of defeat, but of victory over the spirit of the hunt 
to kill. 

Here’s a how-de-do! But upon reading Mr. Tasker’s 
Barnegat article over four times I cannot find that he 
admits murdering any wild creatures. No, but he says 
you can hire your guide to do it for you—and it won't 
cost you anything but the price of the ammunition! How 
are the mighty fallen! Can it be that an erstwhile slayer 
of moose and caribou seeks to “quell his insane desire to 
kill’ by putting on six pairs of secks and employing his 
guides to slaughter wildfowl for him at the cost of the 
ammunition? I hope that Mr. Tasker won’t have any 
guide-butchered waterfowl adorning the walls of his 
home—if so, their wild glass eyes ought to haunt him far 
worse than do those of his hard earned moose and caribou. 

And how about the “Heroic Pose” anyway? Wouldn’t 
Mr. Tasker do well to drop it and get fairly back into 
the ranks of honest sportsmen? Those of us who hunt 
and kill mostly as a means to an end—as an incentive to 
seek out nature’s rough spots and to court health-giving 
discomforts that we would never care to endure were we 
to leave behind the gun and carry only the camera, or 
perchance, a volume of poetry. Above all things, Mr. 
Tasker, if we know of any guides who are willing to 
slaughter game for the cost of the ammunition, let us 
hold them up to the obloquy they deserve rather than 
commend them to the good offices of our brother sports- 
nien. W. A. BRADSHAW. 





The Vermont Season. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Now, that the mercury up here in northern Vermont is 
skirmishing down around 20 below zero, we may say that 
the shooting season is fairly over. Even the hardy fox 
and hare hunters prefer to stay in doors and hug the stove 
rather than to tramp around over the hills and swamps, 
though there is a good tracking snow of some six inches 
in the valleys and a plump foot on the uplands. 

Taking the grouse season on the whole, it has been a 
poor one, as the wet weather in the early part of the 
summer drowned out the early broods and the great over- 
flow that occurred in July must have submerged all the 
nests tthat were on the alder bottoms. We trust that our 
next Legislature will shorten the grouse season, making 
the open season from Oct. 1 to Nov. 30, and also. con- 
tipue the limit in number to be killed. ; 

In some localities woodcock shooting has been fairly 
good, though in the northern part of the State the native 
bred birds migrated before Sept. 1. The open season on 
woodcock in this part of the State should be from Aug. 
15 to Aug. 31, and from Oct. 1 to Nov. 10. This would 
give us a chance at the native-bred birds that we have 
protected during the summer, and would also give us 
over a month at the migraters. 

Though there was in some localities plenty of mast, 
butternuts, beechnuts and acorns, there were but very 
few gray squirrels seen. We looked for a migration but 
it did not come, because of the fact that the mast crop 
was good in other localities. 

More deer were killed this season than last year, and 
they were much larger, as the abundant rains made the 
feed good in all of the back pastures. There were, we 
believe, more does and fawns shot this season than dur- 
ing any of the past years. There were at least 1,500 new 
rifles sold in the State this year, and many of these guns 
were high power rifles, and went into the hands of boys 
and young men, who went out to “kill something” ; and 
it is a mystery to us that a single deer of either sex es- 
caped. It is a pleasing thought to us that we have in the 
person of Mr. Thomas an energetic Fish and Game Com- 
missioner, for he is making it hot for some of these pot- 
hunters. He is in his office early and late, keeping in 
constant touch with his wardens and trying to get them 
to imbibe some of his enthusiasm and energy. He is cer- 
tainly the right man in the right place, and we hope that 
our next Legislature will give him an appropriation of at 
least $20,000 to carry on his work instead of a beggarly 
$5,000. Give him $20,000 a year for five years and the 
State would get a big revenue from summer visitors, for 
to couple good shooting and fishing with our beautiful 
scenery and pure air would make this little State of Ver- 
mont the peer of all places asa summer resort. _ 

We believe that one of the dreams of our life is about 


to be realized, which is that net-fishing of all kinds is to 
be stopped in the waters of Missisquoi Bay. This means 
good hook-and-line fishing for all our taxpayers, and for 
thousands of summer residents, Brother Chambers will, 
of course, give in your columns a full account of the work 
done at a recent meeting in Montreal. Now, let the net- 
fisher who owns property along the lake shores burn his 
nets and build cottages and boats for summer boarders, 
and he will have far more money at the end wf the season 
than he has now. The world moves, and in tli tipli di- 
rection, but sometimes for us old fellows ii seem, ti nove 
slowly. STAN>D1“AD. 
Srowg, Vt., Dec. 15. 


Parks, Preserves and Public. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In his views upon the case. of Rockefeller vs. LaMora, 
Mr. Raymond S. Spears reiterates the principle alleged 
to be sustained by courts and legislation, that the wild 
game, wild fish and wild birds belong to the public. This 
particular principle or allegation appears to be the cause 
of a great deal of contention and misunderstanding. It 
is the same doctrine that the Italian shooter of song birds 
adopts when he invades private grounds, and when he 
threatens or shoots the owner who protests. 

I cannot agree with Mr. Spears that “the robin which 
sings in the maples of a private lawn is owned as much 
by the laborer digging a drainage ditch as by the man 
he works for,” nor with the sentences that follow in the 
paragraph quoted from. 

I believe that the rational and proper principle is gen- 
erally understoood to be that the “wild fish and game be- 
long to the public when they are upon the public lands.” 
The fish and game should be properly the property of the 
State when upon State lands, and not otherwise. 

Will any individual] or court undertake to mainiain that 
any State, or our Federal Government can establish own- 
ership of the wild things that pass over into Canada or 
Mexico, or even from one State to another? Is the State 
or Federal Government or the public to take a right from 
its citizens arbitrarily, after having granted the right? 
In deeding to a settler upon Government land his 160 
acres, does the Government or the State reserve the fish 
and game upon the land deeded? I am a settler upon 
wild land, claim 160 acres as a homestead, and it is not 
my understanding that the Government retains any lien 
of this nature upon the land. If the State can throw 
open my gates to the public hunters and fishers against 
my protest I will abandon the land. 

Personally, after a rather extended observation of the 
widespread vandalism upon public lands—and private 
lands, too—I favor every sort of preserve, park and 
refuge that can be maintained to protect some regions 
from the general public. I would rather see some square 
miles of our wilderncss owned and posted by million- 
aires for parks than to see all of it utterly devastated by 
the public or by commercial organizations. The material 
possessions which belong to everybody do not flourish— 
in proof of which we can point with sorrow to thousands 
of square miles of our public lands. The period when 
most of the public wilderness and its fish and game might 
rationally haye been maintained open to public depreda- 
tion has passed, leaving unimpeachable evidence of the 
abuse and destruction of them. 

I believe individual and corporation acquisition of land 
(and money) should be restricted, but if we deed land let 
us not try to treat deeds to settlers or others as we have 
treated the concessions accorded to American Indians. 
Real property is the foundation of social polity every- 
where, and in no country more than in this. Molest that 
and disintegration will swiftly follow. Public rights and 
privileges in material property cannot rightfully be pro- 
jected upon private premises under the Constitution of 
the United States (without a great deal of trouble to 
somebody) by any sort of litigation. 

If there are flaws in Mr. Rockefeller’s title to the lands 
or waters in question that is another subject. 

Cuartes L. PAIGE. 

CALIF DRNIA 


Luck in the Moose Woods. 


Editor Forest and Siicam: 

I notice at the top of your paper, “Report your luck,” 
and as the result of my recent hunt in Maine was largely 
luck I must tell you about it. It also savored consider- 
ably of what A. J. Stone would call a parlor moose hunt. 

I left Oxbow with a guide on a Thursday morning, and 
after footing it for two days and a half, sleeping the first 
night at a camp near the headwaters of the Aroostook 
River and the second at Munsungan Lake, we arrived at 
Bluffer Pend Camp, which was to be our home for a 
few days. Ard, by the way, this tramp in was the most 
strenuous work I did the whole trip, for I foolishly wore 
an old pair of low shoe packs, and the long walk part 
way over an old rough and frozen State road so bruised 
my feet that they pained throughout the time I was in 
the woods. George. the guide, may have wondered why 
I hopped along so fast the second day, but my object 
was to keep my feet in the air as much as possible. 

On arriving at camp we started right in hunting, but 
the conditions were against us, and what with missing one 
gocd and one poor chance on deer we did nothing until 
Nov. 1. The night of the last of October it started to rain 
and kept it up all night, and the following morning found 
vs out early on good tracking ground and in high antici- 
pation. 

The lvck commenced at once. It was our intention of 
crossing the pond at the foot of the hill on which our 
camp was situated, and hunting the ridges on that side, 
but we found the pond frozen over, and so being unable 
to ercss in the canoe we decided to hunt the ridges on 
our own side. 

An old roed runs along the side of the pond and up 
this we had gone bet very few yards when we saw a fox 
at the side of the road feeding at an old decayed carcass 
of a buck: my first shot missed him and he ran back in 
the woods, but on ovr keeping very quiet and still for a 
iew minutes he returned and my second shot got him. 

George laid him on a st»mp close to where he dropped. 
end we turned cff the road to the left up the ridge and 
had gone but very few yards when we struck the very 


fresh tracks of two moose, one considerably larger than 
the other. George said they were a bull and cow. 
tracks wandered in an aimless manner as thcugh they 
were looking for good day beds, and this proved to be 
true, for in a few minutes we came upon the bull lying 
down and chewing his cud not sixty feet ahead of us. 
We finished him in short order, and the fusillade started 
off the cow that was with him, but I never saw her, as I 
had but eyes for the bull. 

He was a good-sized moose and had as fair head as 
Maine heads average, spread about forty inches, andi 
seventeen points. The luck in this instance consists of 
the small amount of easy tracking we had, the fact of 
his not being startled by my shots at the fox, and also 
finding him in what might be called the camp yard, as: 
we were less than 1,000 yards from the cabin. We were 
gone perhaps one hour from camp. To finish a success- 
ful day we got a doe in the afternoon. 

This was my red-letter day, and the game, with two 
more foxes, completed my bag, which added what might 
be called the climax to a very beneficial and pleasant 
trip to the Maine woods. Cuarves A, GIANSNL 


Adirondack Deer Hunting. 


THE following resolutions and petition were adopted 
by the Essex County Board of Supervisors last week: 

“Whereas, it is the sense of this Board that a deer 
hounding law would work for the benefit of the county 
as a whole; and 

“Whereas, we already have a precedent in the excep- 
tion of Essex county from the provisions of the so-called 
bear law and in the laws now on the statute books allow- 
ing hounding on Long Island; and 

“Whereas, the county of Essex is the roughest and 
most mountainous county in the State, its physical fea- 
tures putting it in a class by itself; and 

“Whereas, we consider that a law giving us a certain 
hounding season would be observed and lived up to, 
working to an actual increase in the number of deer and 
the better observance of the game laws as a whole; be it 

“Resolved, That we ask our Senator and Member of 
Assembly to do all in their power to secure the passage 
of an act securing to Essex county a deer law allowing 
hounding of deer from the 1oth to the 31st of October, 
both days inclusive. 

“2d. Fixing a license fee for non-residents of the 
county of $10 for the season, the money to be paid to the 
county treasurer and considered as a part of the con- 
tingent fund of said county. 

“3d. The repeal of that section of the present law that 
provides for the killing of dogs used to hunt deer, and 
any other provisions of the game law inconsistent with 
this act. 

“4th. That the chairman of this Board appoint a com- 
mittee of three members to lay our wishes before the 
Forest, Fish and Game Commission and to co-operate 
with our Senator and Member in every possible way, and 
that this committee be allowed their necessary expenses. 

“sth. That each supervisor circulate the petition, a 
part of this resolution, and attached hereto, securing all 
the signatures possible thereto, and transmit the same to 
the committee, which is going before the Legislature. 

“6th. That the clerk of this Board be instructed to 
send a copy of this resolution to Hon. Frank C. Hooper 
and Hon. Senator S. G. Prime. 

“PETITION.—We, the undersigned residents of the 
county of Essex, hereby petition the Legislature of the 
State of New York that the recommendations embodied 
in the above resolutions be carried out.” 





Each supervisor in Essex county has a petition in cir- 
culation. The committee appointed to present the mat- 
ter to the Forest, Fish and Game Commission consists 
of Messers. Robert W. Motisher, of Keene; J. D. Rich- 
ards, of Lewis, and John R. Carson, of North Hudson. 

An earnest effort will be made to change the deer law. 
One thing is reasonably certain, if the law is not changed 
there will in the future be more rigid enforcement than 
there has been in the past. Georce L. Brown. 





The Oppression of the Poor. 


Mr. Cuartes A. SHRINER, whose name used to be very 
familiar in these columns when he was doing things 
worthy of note as the New Jersey State Game Warden, 
tells in his paper, the Paterson Chronicle, this moving 
story of an English pheasant operation in that region: 

“A number of residents of this city will bear witness 
to the fact that this year has been an exceedingly poor 
one for English pheasants. In former years considerable 
numbers of these birds found their ways to the tables of 
people in this city, but this year there have been hardly 
any. The reason may be of interest to readers of The 
Chronicle, especially such as have had pheasants for din- 
ner in previous years. It is a tale of the oppression of 
the poor by the diabolical machinations of the wealthy. 

“The Stuyvesant-Rutherford-Vanderbilt preserves are 
located at Allamuchy, in Warren county, about six miles 
from Hackettstown. The owners of this property an- 
nually import a number of birds from Europe, and they 
also breed birds from the stock left over every year. A 
Paterson man one day discovered Allamuchy; also the 
fact that the farmers there did not permit shooting on 
their farms excepting at so much per. Being of a prac- 
tical turn of mind, the Paterson man took a lease on the 
farms adjoining the preserves and for some years there 
was better shooting there than anywhere in New Jersey. 
A club was formed of a few friends of the discoverer and 
the members always rubbed their hands in glee at the ap- 
proach of cold weather in anticipation of the fun they 
knew they would have. It was discovered that the pheas- 
ants were fond of raisins, and so raisins were sent to 
Allamuchy from Paterson, in order that birds which 
strayed from the preserves might remain strayed. This 
was playing it rather low down on the birds and the 
owners of the preserves, but then the Paterson men were 
poor and they needed the birds. 

“Everything went along nicely for a number of years 
and bags of from ten to thirty, and even more birds a 
day for two gunners were not at all uncommon. Then 
the natural greed of the rich took possession of the own- 
ers of the preserves. They went to the Legislature and 
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secured the passage of a law which permitted them to 
shoot birds a month ahead of the regular open season. 
The poor Patersonians had to put up with this display 
of favoritism to capitalistic greed, and the only thing 
done was to double the importation of raisins to Alla- 
muchy. 

“But now a new element has entered into this strug- 
gle between the rich and the poor. The pheasants up 
there are ciiher imported or bred. No matter how they 
get there, they are fond of something to eat. So a bird- 
trainer has got his work in and as soon as the birds ar- 
rive or are hatched and big enough to fly he feeds them, 
always first sounding a whistle with a peculiar note. This 
whistle may be heard for a distance of over a mile, and 
no sooner does it sound than every pesky pheasant starts 
for home and grub. In this way the birds are trained to 
keep off the property of the poor men from Paterson. 
Then the bloated bondholders begin their shooting in 
the early part of October, and by the time the law per- 
mits the common mortals to shoot, all the birds have 
either been shot or cooped up for the winter. Pheasants 
have been so scarce up Allamuchy way this year that 
some of the poor men from Paterson have been actually 
compelled to pay $3 and $4 apiece for birds in order to 
make something. like a decent showing ‘on their return 
to their families and friends.” 





Hunters of France. 


Paris, Nov. 10.—President Loubet is a mighty hunter, 
yet he was recently unable to invite Alfonso to a deer 
hunt on his own state forest grounds of Rambouillet 
a duchess stopped him. It is a curious story, and has 
to do with what remains to-day the most typical as well 
as the most aristocratic of French sports. 

It is the “chasse a courre,” in which the stag is not 
shot, but just “run” with horses, hounds and horns 
for half a day or more until he drops. The young King 
of Spain, knowing that in France to-day there flourish 
some 380 highly-equipped hunts of this character, and 
having vague ideas about the French state forests, 
hinted that the ancient “sport of kings” would be ac- 
ceptable in his sight, as well as suitable to his age, 
tastes and traditions. 

Yet it could not be done, the republic possessing 
neither the equipment nor the present use of its own 
game forests. Compiegne and Fontainebleau are leased 
outright; Marly, the only one reserved completely to 
the president, is almost devoid of big game; while 
Rambouillet, beside the president’s own favorite hunting 
chateau of that name, is in this strange situation. 
Suppose the president had invited young Alfonso to 
shoot rabbits with him in the fields of Rambouillet. 
They might have heard approaching the melancholy 
notes of the horn and the musical baying of the hounds. 
Then there would have dashed past them a hunt gay in 
red and blue, with gold and silver braid—a vision of 
the old regimé. And had Alfonso asked “What, on 
your presidential grounds?’ M. Loubet would have 
been constrained to answer: “Yes, the right to chase 
deer is leased to the duchess.” 

It is the Dowager Duchess d’Uzes, and her rights go 
back to the time of Louis Philippe. After the revolu- 
tion of 1848 the crown forests—of which Louis Philippe 
acknowledged himself only the life tenant—returned to 
the state and were put up in “Adjudication” as a meas- 
ure of republican simplicity. 

The first lessees of the crown forests considered 
themselves lucky, for prices in those unsettled days were 
low. Their joy was short-lived, however, for after 
Louis Napoleon’s coup d’etat in 1851 there seemed 
nothing left but to kill as much as possible before the 
inevitable confiscations should fall upon them. Asa 
fact those who had not been courtiers enough to “cede” 
their right to the emperor were despoiled in the calmest 
manner, and the lessees of Rambouillet, among whom 
were the Duc d’Uzes, the Duc de Luynes, the Duc de 
Noailles, made one great final hunt on March 15, 1852, 
which remains celebrated in the annals of Frenh venery. 

The confiscation profited Napoleon III. but little. 
After the proclamation of the empire, the Prince de 
Wagram, on account of his aptitudes, was named grand 
veneur of France, but he was shortly after replaced by 
Marshal Magnan, who knew little of the subject, while 
the emperor soon lost all interest. It thus came to 
pass that in 1868 the Duc de Luynes and the Duc 
d'Uzes were hunting again at Rambouillet, firmly es- 
tablished in the new leases. On the death of the Duc 
de Luynes, killed at Patay in 1870, the duchess, his 
widow, no longer cared to keep up her end of the pack. 
The Duc d’Uzes took it over, and when the Duchess 
d’Uzes became a widow, in her turn, she continued to 
maintain it alone, her passion for the chase, like that 
of the late Empress of Austria, never failing—even in 
these’ days of automobilism, when she holds the first 
“watman’s” certificate issued to a woman by the French 
authorities. 

The noble Dowager of Uzes, of Crussol, of Bour 
sault, of Bonnelles and other places, called “The First 
funtress of France,” made no move to help the presi- 
dent out of his difficulty, nor could she, indeed, given 
the political situation. The president retains the right 
to shoot rabbits and partridges at Rambouillet, but 
should he wish to chase the deer, the duchess must 
invite him from her nearby chateau of Bonnelles 

She does not invite him often In return. perhaps 
he has forbidden the military uniform to appear at the 
meets of the duchess—a thing all the more annoying 
to her, as the burden of it falls, not on the great lady 
but on the aristocratic but not always well-to-do young 
officers of the neighboring garrison, thereby forced to 
go to the considerable expense of keeping up slightly 
modified eighteenth century hunt costumes. 

It is, perhaps, the most aristocratic hunt in France, 
yet President Loubet, as it dashes past him, can reflect 
that if its middle-class blood and money of even recent 
times were taken from it, the purely aristocratic residue 
would be very much less brilliant and numerous. 

It is the same with the dogs. The French revolution, 
which dispersed and financially crippled so many aris- 
tocratic families, also dispersed the arjstocratic packs 
of deer hounds whose ancestry often went back in 
an umbroken line much further than that of their masters 











—to St. Louis and old Charlemagne himself. In some 
cases the race was preserved pure through a small pack 
or pair of dogs. Such was the famous race of 
Saintonge, which in 1789 was on the point of disappear- 
ing. If it exists to-day it is thanks to a Dr. Clemot 
of Saintes, to whom the Marquis de la Porteaux- 
Loups intrusted two males and a female. On the re- 
turn of the marquis from the emigration Dr. Clemot 
gave him back the increased family, who became the 
ancestors of all the pure Saintonge and Saintonge- 
batards of to-day, and they are notoriously delicate. 

Thus it happened that when the restoration came 
scarcely a single great family could reassemble a pack 
of pure descendants of the famous old races whose 
qualities resulted from more than one thousand years 
of selection. To individual dogs of pure race were 
therefore “misailied” English sires and dams, mostly 
foxhounds. ‘They called the progeny “batards,” but in 
spite of the name, the new blood did no harm, because 
toward 1840 the invigorated races began showing them- 
selves so much superior to the all-pure blood products 
that they now compose the vast majority of all the 
packs of France. 

The Uzes dogs are technically Vendeau batards, but 
if we trace their ancient blood line we find it springing 
from two historic animals who, in their time, came to 
court as “outsiders’—like the three brothers d’ Albert 
when they came up to the court of Louis XIII. with 
one new suit among the three of them, and were re- 
proached with being of “little birth.’ That did not 
prevent the founder of the family of d’Albert de Luynes 
winning the young king’s favor by his skill in training 
butcher birds to kill sparrows. and so becoming grand 
faleconer and duke and constable of France. 

It happened thus—in the time of Louis XI—that a 
poor Vendeau gentleman presented to that monarch 
a white dog marked with dark orange. The animal’s 
name was Grefher, and he is supposed to have been 
a white bloodhound, called in England to-day a Talbot 
dog, with a dash of mastiff. Greffier was mated to a 
female of his color and marking, no less celebrated in 
her day, being Baude, the favorite dog of Anne of 
France, daughter of Louis XI. Baude seems to have 
been a braque, or English poacher’s dog, having a 
resemblance to our pointer. ; 

Fron this union descended “the white dogs of the 
king,” a race that enjoyed two centuries of royal 
favor. Then, being supplanted by the Norman race, 
they remained chiefly in favor in the Vendeau district, 
and the pure Vendeau race is nothing but their con- 
tinuation. M. Baudry d’Asson, the present day patron 
of the pure Vendeau stock, hunts with them, but not a 
member of the Uzes hunt would be willing to trade 
packs. 

Why? Because in the “batards” of the Uzes the deli- 
cacy and crankiness of the pure old race have been cor- 
rected by new blood. AN AMERICAN IN PARIS. 


The Greatest Duck Shooting Place on Earth. 


Raeicu, N. C., Dec. 14.—A letter from Bird and Game 
Warden John B. Upchurch, who is on duty this season 
on Currituck Sound, the greatest duck shooting place on 
earth, says that he thinks everything has been gotten into 
good shape. He has been there now forty days, and says 
the night shooting, known as “fire lighting,” in Currituck 
Sound is a thing of the past. There is a little shooting 
between sunset and dark, which the law seems to allow, 
as it says that no one in Currituck Sound shall leave his 
landing before sunrise for the purpose of hunting or shall 
continue to hunt or fish after dark. He has only heard 
two guns fired after dark this season, and he says he 
thinks the people are becoming more reconciled to the 
law. Regarding game, he says there are great quantities 
of swan and wild geese, and that he has seen more than 
200,000 of these in the past fortnight, together with at 
least a million coots and a great many canvas and red- 
head ducks. 

Samuel A. Cooper, who is the game warden on Knott’s 
Island, says there are more canvasbacks and red-heads 
than in any other season past, but that they are very wild 
and stay out in the surf on the seaside most of the day, 
and only come into the sounds to feed at night, this being 
very probably because of the warm weather which has 
prevailed. When the weather gets colder they will be 
plentiful in the Sound and not so wild. 

Warden Upchurch has visited the club houses on Cur- 
rituck Sound and says he finds the clubmen extremely 
well pleased with the work of the game wardens who 
are under the Audubon Society. The clubs are as fol- 
lows: Narrows Island, Palmer Island, Monkey Island, 
Swan Island, Deal’s Island, Morse’s Island and the Cur- 
rituck Shooting Club, all owned by non-residents and em- 
ploying at least 150 men as marsh guards and guides, 
etc., all employes being natives of that county and re- 
ceiving $50 a month on an average, this bringing in quite 
a revenue to the people. The clubmen say they hear no 
more night shooting this season 

Quantities of bass and rock fish are being taken in 
those waters, which bring the fishermen an average of nine 
cents a pound. Warden Upchurch finds that last season’s 
shipments of fish in those waters brought in about 
$100,000, -and the. shipments of-duck, geese, swan, etc., 
about $150,000. Good fishermen, two in a boat, make 
$10 to $12 a day with a small net. He says there are 
from 300 to 500 gunners on Currituck Sound every good 
shooting day at an average cost of about $5 to every good 

hooting. man He remarked that this will show that 
i that section have heavy work 1n looking after 
people daily, they having te see that the gun 
re~at night. Very few of the fishermen or gun- 
ners are stubborn or make any trouble about the rule as 
to night work, and most of them like the new law and 
express themselves as glad that it is being thoroughly 
enforced. - The news of the good protection of game in 
those waters will interest fishermen all over the coun- 
try Frep. A. Oxps. 


Att the mountains in Switzerland have suddenly been 
reduced in height by about ten feet. In 1820 the tip of 
a certain rock in the Lake of Geneva was calculated to 
be 376.86 metres above ocean level, and on this basis all 
the summits in the country were calculated. Recently, 
the-discovery was made that an error had been made in 
fixing the height of that rock, and that it is 3.26 metres 
lower than it was marked. 
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Towering Birds. 


Why is it that a mallard, a grouse, a quail, and, for 
the matter of that perhaps any bird when wounded in 
the head during flight will frequently tower or mount 
upward at an acute angle, oftentimes to die in midair and 
drop dead to the earth like a plummet or setting its 
wings, come to earth at a long, sloping angle? 

I remember a curious case of this kind in connection 
with a sharp-tail grouse. We were walking . through 
prairie grass well above our knees when a long distance 
ahead upon a knoll on the prairie we espied a sharp-tail 
grorse, an old cock bird, standing erect in a sort of oasis 
of short, velvety grass not more than a couple of yards 
in diameter. 

We walked quictly along taking care not to stamp our 
feet upon the ground any more than necessary. The bird 
seemingly was engrossed with something, for with its 
back to us it paid no attention to us whatsoever until we 
had advanced within about eighty yards of it. Turning 
its head it sized us up and then began to show symptoms 
of restlessness, first standing on one leg and then upon 
the other. The early afternoon sun was shining brightly 
and the beautiful bird with neck and head erect and 
body distended upon its restless feet made an attractive 
and unique picture. 

The wary bird evidently thought we were close enough 
when, with a spring and a coo coo, he darted up in the 
air. My friend slightly in advance of me took the shot. 
The bird did not seem to change its course or alter its’ 
light in any way. Up, up, up almost in a straight line, 
the bird towered, its wings beating the air and propelling 
it skyward. We watched the towering bird until we 
thought it would go out of sight, when its wings ceased 
to beat and became set, as when alighting upon the 
ground. 

Down, down it came, slowly at first and then more 
rapidly at an angle directly toward us, finally falling stone 
dead at our feet. Picking the bird up and carefully ex- 
amining it we found that a single shot had penetrated its 
head. Presumably the nerves of direction in the brain 
were paralyzed and the bird, yet full of life and vigor, 
beat the air and ascended upward. I have seen a mal- 
lard do this same thing in the towering line, likewise a 
quail. What is the explanation? CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


Ran into a Flock of Geese on the Potomac. 


Capt. Batty REeEp, master of the river steamer Harry 
Randall, reports a singular occurrence that happened on 
the trip of his steamer up the river Thursday night. 
Captain Reed says that the attention of the men in the 
pilot house was attracted to a singular noise in the air 
over the steamer, like she was passing through a flock of 
big birds. ‘Turning on the searchlight, it was discovered 
that a large flock of wild geese, flying low, had run afoul 
of the steamer, and, blinded by the rays of the search- 
light, were flying wildly about the smokestack. Several 
of the big birds struck the stack, but fell into the water, 
where they could not be recovered in the darkness. The 
men on the steamer fired on the geese, but failed to bring 
any home, though they claim they shot several—Wash- 
ington Star, Nov. 25. 





That is What We All Want to Know. 


Port RicHMonp, N. Y., Dec. 18.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A week or two ago your columns contained a 
reference to the liberation of hares on a Long Island pre- 
serve. Your item said that when the hunting season 
came there was none of the hares to be found. Why? 

This matter is of interest to a good many sportsmen 
here. Can you or your readers give us any light? 

SmpNEY EDWARDS. 





From a Nebraska Epicure. 


THE bosom of a m.i.2rd duck, stewed down until there 
are no juices going to waste, a baked potato about the 
size of a goose egg, two slices of Boston brown bread 
right ovt of the even and spread with butter that has no 
a hietic reputation, a spoonful of raspberry jelly, a cup 
of Young Hyson of moderate strength, a piece of pump- 
kin pie, man’s size, and you have a dinner that ought to 
keep you in a good humor until curfew rings.—Nebraska 
State Journal. 





From Morristown, N. J., to Minneapolis, Mirn. 


Morristown, N. J., Dec. 13—ForEst AND STREAM is a 
welcome visitor each week. Wish you a Merry Christ 
mas and many of them. C. M. PuHILuips. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 11.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Il received the copy of Hamilton’s “Sixty Years 
on the Plains” some days ago and finished it at one sit- 
ting. I should not have done such a thing, but read a 
chapter at a time, but the book was so fascinating that I 
could not drop it 

I inclose my check for $1.50, and would request that 
you send a copy to my. nephew ——- —— ——, California 
and put the inclosed card in. 

I could write many good things about your paper but 
am quite averse-to publicity, and do not like to do it for 
that reason; but will say that I have noticed that a great 
many subscribers have talked about reading it for «4 
dozen or fifteen years. It seems to me that I have read 
it ever since | quit the “primer,” and I have now passed 
the half-century mark. Nothing comes into my hous 
that I look forward te se eagerly as the advent of 
Forest anp STREAM each week 

T think that “Old Bill’s’” book is the best thing evet 
turned out. My copy is already done up and ready for 
mailing to a nephew in Illinois. for I do not see how a 
boy can get a better or truer idea of the early West. 





The following account of how punctiliously sport is conducted 
in Germany is amusing. After the Kaiser had conferred on the 
King of Spain the right to wear the Royal Prussian hunting 
uniform, the two monarchs engaged in the shooting of wild pigs 
near Hanover. The beaters drove 240 pigs in front of the guns 
The Kaiser shot 22, the King 29, and the Crown Prince 18. These 
nice gradations in the number of pigs slaughtered is supposed tc 
be significant. It is stated quite openly that the Kaiser could 


have shot more, only he wished his Royal guest to come out first 
As a matter of fact, the King was greatly pleased with himself. 
He told the Kaicer that he thought the scenery around Hanover 
just like Spain.—Shooting Times 
hogs disposed of abroad.] 


{In such manner are game 






Fish and Fishing. 


A Tarpon in Quebec. 

Tue Garrison Club, of Quebec, has recently been the 
recipient of a magnificent specimen of the tarpon, to be 
added to its fine collection of trophies of rod and rifle. 
Its carcajou and beaver, and the beautiful specimens of 
heads which adorn its walls have long been famous, the 
latter including buffalo, moose and caribou, having been 
added to not long ago by the loan of a grand collection 
of South African horns, belonging to Captain Swift, who 
saw service during the late Boer War. A handsomely 
preserved salmon is one of the mural ornaments of the 
club, and it was here, too, that the lately-created Lord 
Harmsworth, some few years ago. when simply Mr. 
Alfred Harmsworth, was shown the 8 and 9-pound speci- 
mens of American brook trout from Lake Batiscan, of 
which he wrote so enthusiastically to the late Mr. A. N. 
Cheney. The tarpon, which has just reached the club, is 
the first and only specimen of the silver king in Quebec. 
It was caught at Aransas Pass, Texas, and presented to 
the club in appreciation of courtesies received by Drs. 
Civilion Fones and George L. Porter, of Bridgeport, 
Conn., who are among the many American anglers to 
enjoy the hospitality of the club when passing through 
the old French capital of Canada on their way to their 
northern preserves of fish and game. 





President Roosevelt Honored at a Canadian Baaquet. 


Dr. George L. Porter, of Bridgeport, Conn., was in 
Montreal last week in attendance at the Fish and Game 
Convention called by the Hon. Mr. Prevost, the new 
Minister of Fisheries of the Province of Quebec, and 
while there made what was perhaps the most eloquent 
speech of the occasion, in response to the toast of 
“Roosevelt, the Sportsman.’” The reputation for elo- 
quence enjoyed by Dr. Porter throughout New England 
had preceded him to Montreal, and while he had been 
marked in advance for a speech at the banquet which 
terminated the Congress, the toast in reply to which it 
was made, was suggested by the references to the Presi- 
dent made by the Hon. Mr. Prevost, who was the guest 
of the evening. It was in replying to the toast of his 
own health that the Minister asked where better or more 
thorough-going sportsmen were to be found than His 
Majesty, King Edward. or than President Roosevelt, 
“who is honored and beloved as much, perhaps, in this 
Canada of ours as in the neighboring republic across the 
lines, because of his sterling qualities as a ruler and as a 
man, who has achieved the signal honor of initiating the 
honorable peace which closed the greatest war of modern 
times, and who, in spite of his love of peace is one of the 
most fearless and most successful hunters of modern 
times.” 

When Mr. Prevost resumed his seat, Dr. Finnie, the 
chairman of the banquet, immediately rose to propose the 
health of the President, the orchestra played “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” and Dr. Porter was called upon to 
reply. In the course of his remarks the Doctor referred 
to President Roosevelt as one who believed not only in 
a square deal between man and man, but also in a fair 
deal between man and beast. The speaker’s eloquent ref- 
erencs to the beauties of the north Canadian country, and 
especially to that part of it in which is situated his own 
beloved Bostonnais Association’s preserve were loudly 
applauded, and nothing more charmingly vivid than his 
description of a fire in the forest could well be imagined. 
The newspapers made it the feature of their reports, and 
their sketch artists reproduced the Doctor’s figure ad- 
dressing the dinner company in the following issue of 
the papers. If Dr. Porter could be induced to dictate 
his speech to a stenographer, the reproduction of it in 
Forest AND STREAM would afford much pleasure to the 
readers of it. 


The Change of Sentiment ia One Year. 


Referring to the banquet and the speeches made at it, 
one of the Montreal newspapers had this to say: “In 
direct contrast to last year’s affair, when the principal 
speech of the evening had been directed in criticism of 
the Provincial Government, the forty-seventh annual 
dinner of the Province of Quebec Association for the 
Protection of Fish and Game was devoted to eulogy of 
the present administration, and particularly of the efforts 
being made by Hon. Mr. Prevost to reform the evils 
which for so many years the Association had striven to 
remove.” : 

This pretty well sums up the popular appreciation 
among local sportsmen of the policy outlined at the re- 
cent convention by the new Minister in regard to his 
administration of the fish and game affairs of the 
Province. 


Americans at the Convention. 


American sportsmen were well represented at the con 
vention, and took quite an important part in the proceed 
ings. Among many others present were Messrs. Robert 
E. Plymb, Detroit; Frank S. Hodges, Boston; Mr 
Chagpberlain, president of the Metabetchouan Fish and 
Game .Club; Dr. Porter, of Bridgeport,. president of the 
Bostonnais ‘Association; Andrew Irving, of Ogdensburg. 
N. Y.: ex-Governor Nelson W. Fisk, and Commissioner 
Thomas, of: Vermont; George A. Stevens, Lake Placid. 
N. Y.: Paul Smith, Adirondacks; R. H. Brown. New 
Haven, Conn.; State Senator Aulls, New York: Assem- 
blvman Knapp and C. H. Wilson, Glens Falls, N. Y. 

‘The New York and Vermont delegations had an inter- 
view with the Minister concerning the suppression of the 
netting in Missisquoi Bay, and left Mr. Prevost satisfied 
that he will leave nothing undone that is within his 
power to terminate the pernicious practice which has for 
s0 lofig prevailed on the Canadian side of the bay. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Much of what was said, both by the Minister during 
the sitting of the conference and also by the delegates 
from the United States was of considerable interest to 
anglers, and I shall have occasion to refer to some of 
the discussion in a future article, when I have had time 
to expand my notes of the proceedings. Some of the 
net results of the convention may be hastily summed up 
as follows: 

The Minister declares his general policy to be a change 
in the present system of protecting fish and game, which 
he hopes will assure better sport to all visiting anglers. 
As the system will be a more costly one for the Gov- 
ernment he will require to either increase, in future, the 
prices paid for leases of fishing and hunting rights, or to 
exact that these lessees, like other non-resident sports- 
men, shail pay license fees, in addition to the price of 
their leases; their licenses, however, to give them the 
right. which they do not now possess, as mere lessees, 
to fish or hunt, or both, as the case may be, on any open 
Government territory in the Province. 

Mr. Prevost also promises a definite suppression of all 
netting in the inland lakes of the Province and the re- 
duction of it as far as possible in the St. Lawrence and 
its lake expansions, and the estuaries of other large 
streams. He has agreed to the increase of the bounty on 
wolves from $5 to $10 per head, has promised the adop 
tion of the tag and coupon system for the shipment of 
game, and undertaken to ameliorate the entire system of 
fish and game protection throughout the Province. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 
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PREVIOUS announcement has been made in these 
columns of the preliminary meetings held by a number 
of anglers of this city for the purpose of forming an 
anglers’ club, but it was not until the night of Dec. 12 
that a club now known as the Anglers’ Club of New 
York was formally organized and officers elected. This 
meeting was held at the home of Mr. James D. Smith 
in West Eighty-sixth street, and was presided over by 
Mr. Robert B. Lawrence, who had previously been 
chosen to act as temporary chairman Messrs. 
Lawrence, C. G. Levison, Edward Cave and -G. M. 
L. La Branche, who had been appointed to draw up a 
constitution, reported the results of their labors, and 
were discharged. The proposed constitution was then 
taken up, section by section, and adopted with a few 
minor changes. Among its provisions the following 
may be of interest to our readers: 

Among the clubs objects are these 
acquire by lease or purchase a club house or houses, 
grounds and. waters adjacent thereto or convenient for 
use in connection therewith, as a resort or resorts for 
fishing or shooting; and to promote social intercourse 
among its members; to cultivate and practice the art 
of scientific angling; to encourage contests of skill in 
fly and bait-casting; the protection and propagation of 
fish and game.” 

No person who has taught for pay the art of casting, 
who fishes for the market, acts as a guide for pay, or 
is engaged in the manufacture or sale of tackle or sport- 
ing goods can become an active, voting member, but 
may become an associate member. Associate members 
cannot hold office, form a part of a quorum or vote 
at meetings. 

The charter membership, limited to twenty-five, is as 
follows: Robert B. Lawrence, Milton H. and James 
D. Smith, Edward Cave, Gonzalo Poey, John F. Bull- 
winkle, Perry D. Frazer, Chancellor G. Levison, 
Charles Stepath, Joseph and John Zdankiewicz, Dr. R. 
J. Held, G. M. L. LaBranche, Edward B. Rice, William 
J. Flynn, R. H. Klotz, P'r. George W. Blakeslee. E. T. 
Keyser, F. W. Sumner, W. G. Geety, R. H. Chambers. 
Lody Smith, T. E. Batten, Charles A. Bryan and W. A. 
Babson. The names of a large number of applicants 
are now in the hands of the committee on admissions. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, Robert 
B. Lawrence; Vice-President, Milton H. Smith; Treas- 
urer, Gonzalo Poey, 116 Broad street; Secretary, Perry 
D. Frazer, 501 West 164th street. Executive Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Lawrence. M. H. Smith, Poey, Frazer, 
Edward Cave, C. G. Levison and Jchn E. Bullwinkle 
Committee on Admissions, G. M. L. LaBranche, 30 
Broad street, Chairman; Edward B. Rice, Dr. R.. J 
Held, James D. Smith and Charles Stepath 

The club’s fiscal year will commence:on the second 
Tuesday in January, at which time the annual meeting 
and election of officers for the ensuing year will be 
held. Applications for membership can be sent to the 
chairman of the committee on admissions, whose ad 
dress is given above, or to the secretary. Applicants 
must be proposed by a member and seconded by an- 
other member, both of whom know him; applications 
to be made in writing. giving the name. residence and 
occupation of the applicant. Applications passed on by 
the committee on admissions will be voted on by the 
*xecutive committee Members-elect must. sign the 
constitution and pay their initiation fees and dues te 
the treasurer within thirty days after notice of his 
élection ; 

The secretary of the new club requests secretaries of 
the various fly and bait-casting clubs throughout the 
United States to send him the record scores of their 
members, stating briefly the conditions under which 
they were made: weight of rod in fly contests, and 
weight and kind of bait in bait-casting contests: also 
whether club or open, and whether into or -with the 
wind. If this is done he agrees to compile all obtain- 
able records, wherever made, and publish them in al! 
of the sportsmen’s papers in this country, for the bene- 
fit of anglers and clubs generally. This seems to be the 
only method by which the confusion existing at present 
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can be untangled. Mr. Gonzalo Poey, the treasurer of 
the Anglers’ Club, was the secretary of the old National 
Rod and Reel Association, and as he has all of the 
records, these will be recorded by the secretary of the 
new club. All of the records made in the tournaments 
held in Madison Square Garden will also be recorded 
in the club books, and if the secretaries of the Chicago, 
San Francisco, Kalamazoo and other clubs are sent 
to Mr. Frazer, in due time these will all be published 
in concise form, and the fly and bait-casters of the 
country, whether club members or not, can see what 
has been done in the past and what is to be accom- 
plished by diligent practice with rod and reel. 


Fish Eggs Come in Free. 


RecENTLY the Pennsylvania Department of Fisheries 
learned that there was a possibility of securing some lake 
herring eggs on the Canadian side of Lake Erie and sent 
cases over for them. A day or two later the superin- 
nt of the Erie hatchery reported that the custom 
ils at Erie stated there would be a duty of 20 per 








cent. to pay thereon. The Commissioner of Fisheries 
mmediately wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury ask- 
ing if that were the case to have the duties removed on 
the grounds that the eggs were for public use entirely 


and ne:ther for barter nor sale, and that the fish hatched 
therefrom would be returned to the waters from which 
the eggs were taken. A few later, Commissioner 
Meehan received a letter from the Treasury Department 
to the effect that any collection of duty on fish eggs 
would be a mistake since, law, fish eggs are 
entered duty free. 

Under an act passed by the last seines are 
allowed for the capture of and mullets 
under certain restrictions, provided the owners and opera- 
tors of such nets gave a bond in the stn of $200, to be 
approved by the county court, that all fish other than 


days 


under the 
Le vislature, 


carp, suckers 








carp, suckers and mullets be 1 icd to the water, etc. 
Recently, a court in Warren county approved a bond 
giving authority to a club to fish a seine, and the bond 
was signed by two individuals. This not appearing to 
the Department cf Fisheries to be in regular form, not- 
withstanding its approval by the county court, it was 
submitted to the Attorney-General’s Department and that 
deparment has made a ruling that such a bond is not 


proper, under the law, and directed the Department of 
Fisheries not to issue a permit under the bond notwith- 
standing it has been approved by the county court. 

On Dec. 12 there were in the six hatcheries in Pennsyl- 


vania 
Dec. 31 of last year. It 


105.228 500 more than on 
37,000,000 less 
than the total output of fish by the department this year. 
fhe prospects are therefore that in 1906 the output of 
fish wil! break all records ever made by Pennsylvania or 
any other State. 


Mr. Forey’s Proposed Net Bill. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
1 note in your report of the proceedings of the annual 
convention of the New York State Fish, Game and For- 
cst League, held in this city on the 7th inst., that the 
measure introduced by J. A. Forey relating to the seizure 
and destruction of nets, seines and other. illegal devices 
for the capture of fish when found on or near the shores 
of lakes or streams in which the use of such devices are 
forbidden by law, was; after some discussion, “dropped.” 

By some hocus-pocus, perhaps unintentional, it was so 
reported to one of our daily newspapers and was copied 
by other newspapers from that one : 

The truth of the matter is, that the measure was 
adopted by an unanimous vote of all the delegates, and 
the Law and Legislative were instructed to 
prepare and endeavor to have introduced and passed by 
the Legislature a bill practically along these lines. 

In my opinion such a law as this is necessary to stop 
the wholesale piracy that is being practiced in all of our 
inland waters, as ovr State game protectors and our spe- 
cal protectors find it next to impossible to find the nets, 
seines, etc., in the waters, but they, and thousands of 
genuine sportsmen, do see them hanging cn fences, trees, 
bushes and buildings drying out, after having been 
havled and emptied of their illegal catch, preparatory to 
being again used in the waters. 

The measure introduced makes it a misdemeanor to 


37.004, 100 


1 
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1 about 
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5 also only 











Committee 


have such illegal devices in one’s possession, in such 
localities, and punishable by same fine as though the 
owner was caught in the act of using such devices in the 


waters J. H. Forey, 


[We share Mr. Forey’s view as to the value of such a 
law, and we regret that the action of the League respect 
Wg it was ince rrectly reported | 

Canon City, Colo. 


Cit 


wets 


We have recerved the supplement te the Cafion 


Record, issued Nov. 23. 1905, a beautifully illustrated 
paper devoted to Cafion City and its various*industries 
Among its articles are two or three on shooting, fishing 
and nitural history, and among the illustrations two of 
Dall Deweese, famous as a reclaimer of desert lands, fruit 
grower, Alaska traveler and hunter and founder of the 
Pike and Carson Club, dedicated to the protection and 
preservation of the game animals of North America and 
to scientific exploration. The club is modeled on the 
Boone and Crockett Club. 
-ahion City Illustrated” is a beautiful publication. 
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All communications for Forest AND STREAM must be 
directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New York, to 
receive attention. We have no other office, 
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Tampico Tarpon Fishing. 


Tampico, Mexico, Dec. 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
“The tarpon season in Mexico was inaugurated ne 
by Mr. St. Clair Boyd. of San Francisco, Cal. After two 
hours of exciting contest, using a seven-foot lancewood 
rod, he succeeded in landing a magnificent tarpon measur- 
ing in length exactly seven feet and one inch, with weight 
of 190 pounds. The record fish of the season of 1904-'05 
was seven feet and two inches, and it is remarkable that 
a tarpon so nearly approaching im size the largest of the 
past year should be caught at the very beginning of this 
year’s sport. Mr. Boyd’s tarpon is being prepared by a 


Tampico taxidermist, and will be shortly shipped to his 
home in San Francisco for exhibition among the Califor- 
nia sportsmen. A few days previous Mr. A. M. Poindex- 
ter, proprietor of the Hidalgo Hotel, while fishing for 
tarpon, hooked and landed with identically the same 
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tackle, a jewfish or black bass, weighing 400 pounds. The 
River Panuco, at this point, is as yet a trifle too muddy 
from the fall rains for the best os fishing, but a couple 
of more weeks will find the water clear, and all indica- 
tions point to a very large catch of tarpon before 
spring. er 





Henry Van Dyke on “Adirondack Murray.” 


In a personal letter written by the Rev. Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke to Harry V. Radford, whose biography of “Adiron- 
dack Murray” has recently appeared, the author of 
“Little Rivers,’ “Fisherman’s Luck” and “The Ruling 
Passion,” makes the interesting disclosure that it was 
in the Adirondack region that the distinguished preacher- 
author-sportsman first learned the use of rod and gun. 
Dr. Van Dyke’s letter is as follows: 








[Dec. 23, 1905. 





“Avaton,” Princeton, N. J.—My Dear Mr. Radford: 
Let me thank you very cordially for sending me your 
little book about ‘Adirondack Murray.’ Your writing 
takes me back in imagination to that beautiful country 
of mountains, and rivers, and lakes, where so many of 
the happiest months of my early life were spent, and 
where I learned to cast the fly and shoot a rifle. It is 
pleasant to feel the sincere and cordial enthusiasm with 
which you write of the fine traits of Mr. Murray’s char- 
acter, and the big out-of-door side of his life in which 
the best of his nature found expression. I congratulate 
you on the srccess with which you have performed your 
task of gratitude and friendship, and hope that your 
book will fird its way into the hands of thousands of 
those who love the woods and the waters. 

“With best regards, Faithfully yours, 


“Henry VAN Dyke.” 





And the Lost Shall be Found. 


BY WILLIAM LAMBERT BARNARD. 


“No hand was there to guide her, 
No eye to see the sight, 
Destruction ran beside her 
As she battled through the night.” 
—The Wreck of the Royal George. 


ONE crisp, clear morning in late November I found 
Captain Nate perched on the rail of Oliver’s Wharf, con- 
templatively regarding the single line of catboats spread- 
ing out along the beach on each side of the bath houses. 
Stripped of all gear and rigging they were, and innocent 
of canvas covers and such swaddling clothes with which 
their yachting sisters are tucked in for the winter. Their 
gaunt masts, erect but seemingly woe-begone, gave the last 
dreary touch to what is always a desolate scene. 

“You can talk ’til you’re blue,” asserted Captain Nate, 
quite as though we had been having a long argument, 
“but I can’t help feelin’ that a boat’s a good deal like a 
woman. They need a good man to run’em. Then, again, 
there’s some what can go it alone in a way to ’sprise you. 
Just look at ’em! There’s the Marie, an’ the Prudie, an’ 
the Rachael—good, steady-goin’ old packets, never done 
nothin’ outer the way nor come to any harm. But turn 
"em adrift an’ Lord bless you! they’d go all to pieces. On 
the other hand, look at that round-bellied slab there that 
*Lonzo built for Cap’n George years ago—called her the 
Uneedher, after some new brand of can milk, cr some 
such truck. One day she has a lee helm, next day she 
wants to stick her nose right up in the eye of the wind 
an’ keep it there. If you don’t want to reef she needs it, 
an’ if you did she’d stand up like a church an’ hardly get 
out of her She certainly is the cussedest, 
cantankerous old wagon I ever did see. By rights she'd 
orter been on the rocks long ago. But no, sir! durned if 
she don’t go an’ do what I’d never believed the best boat, 
an’ with Cy in her at that, could do. 

“You remember the storm we had two years ago—two 
years ago to-day now I think of it. The time Pollock 
Rip-and the South Shoals went adrift. We had a late 
season that year an’ no one hauled out as early ’s this. 
I’d been down to the west’ard scollopin’ an’ I seed it was 
makin’ up for bad weather—almighty bad. So I pulled 
up stakes an’ druv’ the Caroline for home. Didn’t much 
more’n make it, either. 

“Cap'n George had hired out the Uneedher to one of 
those hair-leggers down Harwich way for the scollopin’ 


season. 


own way. 


’s long ’s the folks down 
there was so sot agin our scollopin’ on their grounds he 
might ’s well do the next best thing an’ 


George allowed thet 


make her get 
Didn't I ever 
tell you ’bout the rinktums they raised down there over 
our scecllopin’ on their grounds? Got so hot they hed a 
special town meetin’ to stop it. All their fishin’ men 
went to the meetin’ to hev a say, an’ while they was 
resolutin’ an’ regulatin’ we cleaned up purty nigh the last 
scollop that was left. Howsumever, that was three years 
ago. 
“The man that hired the Uneedher of Cap’n George 
was named Bassett, I think—yes ’twas Lem Bassett. He 
had her moored off the beach; purty well out, ’count o’ the 
flats that run out from the beach, an’ he bein’ too lazy 
to take her round into the river every night. An’ so when 
the wind’s off shore’ it gets quite a sweep before it strikes 
Lem’s moorin’. 

“Well, sir, when the bad weather struck in from the 
noth’east it struck hard. There warn’t no preliminaries 
with that breeze. It jest arrived. An’ it blew. My eye! 
but it blew. Seemed if it jest picked my house up an’ 
shook it. It blew, the surface right off the harbor, so 
what with thet an’ the flyin’ sand you could scarcely tell 
vhere the beach ended an’ the water began. Everything 
was white. 


“The Uneedher caught it heavy but she stood up to it 


some of the money, seein’ ’s he couldn't. 





purty well. Course she reared an’ plunged something 
awful an’ skated around like all possessed. There ain’t 
anything cruises round her moorin’ worse than a catboat, 
‘ceptin’ one of these gasolene launches—an’ they ain’t 
really boats. But Lem’s moorin’ was a big stone, ’most 
as big as a millwheel, an’ a new warp of three-inch manila 
with plenty of scope. Seems ’s if she orter held on, an’ 
I say she would if that durned Lem Bassett hadn’t been 
so slack. He’d made that warp fast with a bit of inch’n 
a half rope—an’ old rope at that. Said afterward that his 
warp had an eye-splice instead of a hook, an’ as she didn’t 
have no bitts he didn’t have no other way to make her 
fast. Now, what'd folks say if I left the Caroline any 
such way? He might have bought new rope, but you 
know how ’tis—‘when they buy rope in Harwich it’s time 
to pray.’ Lem Bassett had been a purty good boatman, 
hut he’d been skipperin’ a Boston man’s little yacht for 
three summers ’n I ’spose that associatin’ with you ama- 
choors had kinder spoiled him.” 

Captain Nate paused for a quiet laugh at my expense. 

“Wal, it parted, an’ she just sheered off and sailed away 
to loo’ard,” he continued. “The spring tides was run- 
rin’ that week an’ she must have just fetched the first of 
the west'ly current. That would give her a purty good 
cant to the west, an’ I reckon she went inside the Bishops 
an’ then struck acress purty ‘straight for thé East Chop. 
How she ever made out to get by everything is too much 
for me. I'll bet there ain't a man on the Cape that would 
‘a gone out there thet night to save his soul. No, sir, 
not for $50, either! 

“Everybody here figures it out different. Some say she 
must have fetched down by the Squash Meadow, an’ 
others think she was more to the noth’ard, but she must 
’a been pretty far down the Sound before the tide turned 
to the east’ard. 

“Bout that time, blest if the breeze didn’t back to 
the nothewest, without losin’ a stroke, a clean eight points, 
an’ keep right on blowin’ a gale. Jest think of the cross 
sea it must have kicked up out there!” 

And he slowly waved his hand from east to west to 
include all the shoals from the Handkerchief to Succon- 
nesset. 

“My eye! but it must have been fierce,” he continued. 
“Thinkin’ "bout it’s bad enough, an’ I don’t never want 
to see if it’s ’s bad ’s T think. 

“Wal, off she goes agin. An’ she must have kept edgin’ 
out more or less—don’t seem as if the tide could have 
give her all the eastin’ she made. Lord knows how she 
ever got hy the Cross Rip an’ the Horseshoe without 
swampin’. I tell you, Charlie, there couldn’t have been 
no waves on those shoals that night, nothin’ but a jumble 
of holes with straight sides runnin’ in every d’rection. 

3ut she got through it somehow an’ out across the Point 
Pip—an’ that’s the wickedest place of all. The light 
keeper there at Great Point made her out in the mornin’, 
joggin’ along to the south’ard on the outside. Said he 
never saw a funnier sight. There she was, sail furled, 
riggin’ taut an’ ship-shape, ridin’ high an’ takin’ it easy 
with nary a soul on board, as far as he could see. 

“There’s quite a back eddy makes in along that shore, 
makes right in to the beach, an’ he suspicioned what 
might possibly happen. So he telephoned up the beach 
to the life savin’ station an’ then started up the beach 
after that old Uneedher. The wind was still blowin’ a 
gale, an’ of course it was off shore there. Well, sir, he 
followed that old hooker as far as the station an’ then 
the whole caboodle of ’em follered her, takin’ some roll- 
ers an’ tackle an’ a horse along with ’em. She'd edge in, 
an’ edge in, an’ tease ’em along, keepin’ that up ’til they 
was nearly up to the Haulover Bar, an’ then, durn me, 
if she didn’t stick her tail between her legs an’ scoot for 
shore, landin’ on the beach right at their very feet. All 


they had to do was hitch on, put a roller under her, an’ 
give the horse a slap an’ there she was, high an’ dry an’ 
safe ’s n’ old maid under the misseltoe.” 


“She hadn’t parted nothin’ or started nothin’, an’ there 
warn’t more’n a barrel of water in her, either. Could 
any man livin’ have took her through the Sound that 
night without sinkin’ her? Wal, 1 guess not! An’ that’s 
why I say a boat’s like a woman. You never can tell 
what she will do ’til she’s done it. An’ then, most likely 
you won't believe it.” 


Boston Letter. 


Lone Distance Races.—Two of the Massachusetts 
Bay clubs are planning long distance races for the com- 
ing season, the Corinthian Y. C. and the Eastern Y. C., 
both of Marblehead. Both clubs have been interested in 
long distance racing, the Corinthian in an annual event, 
which is sailed from Marblehead to the Isles of Shoals 
and return, and the Eastern Y. C. in somewhat longer 
races, one from New York to Boston and the other, last 
season, from Marblehead to Halifax. 

It is quite possible that the Corinthian Y. C. will again 
hold its race to the Isles of Shoals and return, as this 
event has created much interest, and in the two years 
that the races have been sailed, good attendances have 
been secured. While nothing definite has been. an- 
nounced, it is now considered likely that the Corinthian 
Y. C. will provide for larger classes than have yet sailed 
in its long distance races, and that the larger yachts will 
be given a course probably from Marblehead to the Isles 
of Shoals, thence to some point off Cape Cod and return, 
a distance cf about 130 miles. 

The Eastern Y. C. is not likely to repeat its long dis- 
tance race from Marblehead to Halifax next year, as its 
Regatta Committee does not believe in too much same- 
ness in such big events, and also because it is felt that 
such a race would be putting the Halifax yachtsmen to 
too much censtant expense in entertaining visiting yachts- 
men. One course that is now under consideration by the 
Regatta Committee is from Bar Harbor to Cape Cod and 
thence to Marblehead, a distance of something over 200 
miles. In the event of this course being given, the race 
would be sailed at the end of the annual cruise, which, 
in this case, would be in July. 

In the light of former long distance races, it seems 
that such courses as suggested in the foregoing would 
be far better than courses of equal length, where only 
the starting and finishing points give an idea of the posi- 
tions of the yachts. In such cases there is a lively inter- 
est at the start, and then as the yachts are not seen or 
heard from, the event is nearly forgotten until the first 
yacht finishcs; and that ends it. Where the yachts ap- 
proach different points near enough to have their relative 
positions made out, it is likely that more interest would 
be shown among those who are left on shore, and at the 
same time there would be plenty of opportunity of show- 
ing skill in navigation. p 

There should be a good fleet of entries for both of 
these. proposed races. The three big racing schooners, 
Corona, Elmina and Emerald are now enrolled in the 
Eastern Y. C., and their owners are generally quite will- 
ing to race. There are two new 55ft. schooners, one that 
is now builcing at Lawley’s for Vice-Commodore H. A. 
Morss, of.the Corinthian Y. C., and the new Shiyessa, 
owned by Rear-Commodore Alfred Douglas, of the Bos- 
ton Y. C., recently completed at the same yard. Shiyessa 
was successfully launched last Tuesday, and was chris- 
tened by Commodore Douglas’ son Charles, in the pres- 
ence of a large gathering of yachtsmen friends of the 
owner.. In addition to these there are many yachts of 
more than’ 4oft waterline whose owners might be willing 
to contest. 

SCHOONER FoR BioLocicaL Work.—Mr. B. B. Crown- 
inshield is at work on the plans of an auxiliary schooner 
to be used in connection with the work of the United 
States Biological Station at Woods Hole in gathering 
specimens of marine life along the New England coast. 
The schooner will be a centerboard, of good. body and 
not too. hard bilges for working in a seaway. She will 
be 51ft. over all, 38ft. waterline, 14ft. breadth and 5ft. 
draft. Her engine will be of low power, sufficient to 
take her to port in calm weather; but it will be used 
principally for working he dredging apparatus with 
which the specimens are gathered. 

Jusrtee Y. C. Orricers.—At a meeting of the Jubilee 
Y. C., of Beverly, last Wednesday evening, the following 
officers were elected for the coming year: Com., Daniel 
W. Hardy; Vice-Com., Daniel W. Taylor; Rear-Conm, 
William Pickett; Regatta Committee, John H. Claflin, T. 
O. Gilliatt and J. A. McLarren. 

New Launch Orpers.—Messrs. Swasey, Raymond & 
Page have received the following orders for launches’: 
6oft. cruising launch for Rochester, N. Y., oft. trunk 
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cabin launch to be used on Lake Michigan by a Chicago 
yachtsman, 6oft. cruiser for use on the St. Lawrence 
River, and a 65ft. launch for a Boston yachtsman for use 
on the south side of Cape Ced. 

LauncH For Dr. Eames.—The Murray & Tregurtha 
Company is building a cruising launch for Dr. George F. 
Eames, of the Boston Y. C. This boat will be 45ft. long 
and 1oft. breadth. She will have a 25 horsepower four- 
cylinder engine. The 58ft. cruiser building at the same 
yard for Mr. C. A. Weich, Jr., of the Boston Y. C., is 
all planked and her engine has been installed. 

Bunk Sotp.—The 4oft. hunting cabin launch Blink, 
owned by Mr. C. W. Estabrook, a competitor in the long 
distance race for the Rudder Cup last season, has been 
sold to Buenos Ayres parties. She has been shipped to 
New York by rail, whence she will be taken on the deck 
of a steamer to her destination. 

TUNA IN SOUTHERN Waters.—The 86ft. crvising gaso- 
lene yacht Tuna, owned by Mr. John I. Inglis, sailed for 
Florida on Nov. 26. She is in charge of Captain Law- 
son. Joun B. Kitveen. 








Facts About Circular Lighthouses, 


THE Minot Ledge Light is famed for the number of 
men who have gone crazy in it, and for that reason it is 
an object of interest to students of mental diseases. It 
is, as everybody knows, a piece of engineering of the 
highest order, being in that respect only second to the 
famous ‘Eddystone Light. More than a year was con- 
sumed in getting a foundation for it, and so high are the 
tides and so terrific the storms that the entrance to the 
light is more than forty feet above the water. 

Then, one above he other, come the five rooms occu- 
pied by the keepers and used for storage purposes, and 
then the watch room, and finally the lantern. The tower 
being circular and space greatly in demand, naturally 
everything is made to conform, so that no room shall be 
lost. Even the beds on which the men sleep are curved, 
the tables against the walls are circular and the benches 
are half moons. Everything is round. 

In this lighthouse there have been at least five well 
marked cases of insanity, and others in which madness 
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has been suspected and the men relieved from duty. Ex- 
perts in mental diseases who have made a study of con- 
ditions at the Minot Ledge Light attribute the unusual 
prevalence of insanity there to its peculiar form of struc- 
ture. There is no point, they say, on which the eye may 
rest, so it travels round and round in a maddening whirl. 

They therefore suggest that some means be devised for 
filling the curves and producing corners and angles. 1n 
support of this theory they cite instances of men who 
have lost their mental balance during long confinement in 
circular prisons, but have quickly regained it on being 
transferred to an ordinary room of corners and angles. 

Baron Trenck spent much of his time in prison making 
marks and corners to break the circularity of his sur- 
roundings and keep his reason from slipping away on the 
mad whirl of encircling walls. Casanova, an Italian engi- 
neer, who was imprisoned in a round tower, gives much 
the same testimony. He says he felt great mental relief 
on being moved to an ordinary square room. 

As it is well-nigh impossible to make much change in 

the form of the structure of the Minot Ledge lighthouse, 
the number of men in charge of it has been increased to 
five, in order that they may have frequent leaves from 
duty and take turns in going ashore for a visit to family 
and friends. This system has resulted in a decrease in 
the number of cases of melancholia and more serious 
mental disorders. 
* In fact, but for the frequent changes made in the ser- 
vice by shifting men from one station to another, the 
number of cases of this sort everywhere would be much 
greater than it is. In some cases a man is kept in a place 
for only a few months, and then sent to some less isolated 
station for a while. 

To give the men something to think of other than their 
loneliness, and to occupy the long hours during which 
they have nothing to do, circulating libraries of fifty 
books each are provided. The books are carefully se- 
lected and changed every three months, when the inspec- 
tor makes his visit. In the collection are biography, his- 
tory, travel, fiction, poetry, illustrated magazines, and, in 
some cases, newspapers. Also medicine chests are pro- 
vided for relief in cases of sickness and careful directions 
given for the use of their contents. 
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Despite the dangers and hardships of lighthouse life, 
there are mary applicants for positions in them. When- 
ever a vacancy occurs in the service there is always a 
number of men to select from. And yet the pay is small. 
In fact, the law provides that the average compensation 
given keepers shall not exceed $600 a year. Probably the 
best paid keeper in the service is the man at Hell Gate, 
who geis $1,200 a year.—Chicago Chronicle. 








HILDEGARDE AND MArGARET Soip.—Manning’s Yacht 
Agency have scld the auxiliary schooner Hildegarde to 
Messrs. Frank R. Long and Jacob L. Swayze, of Hack- 
ensack, N. J.. and the steam yacht Margaret for Messrs. 
William Gokey & Son to Mr. Charles F. Carbonell, of 
Havana, Cuba. Margaret will make Havana her hailing 
port in the fuiure and she will be used by her new owner 
in Cuban watcrs. Hildegarde is now at Morris Heights. 
She was built by Messrs. Camper & Nicholson, Gosport, 
England, in 1874 for the Prince of Wales, now King Ed- 
ward. Mr. George Gould purchased her in 1887, and 
after a few years disposed of her to Gen. B. M. Whit- 
lock, who sent her to the Herreshoffs in 1897, where she 
was overhauled and fitted with compound engines. Gen- 
eral Whitlock afterward sold her to Mr. Blakely Hall. 
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NragarA LEAVES FOR SOUTHERN Cruise.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Gould and a number of friends sailed from 
New Yerk on the steam yacht Niagara on Dec. 16 for 
an extended cruise in the Caribbean Sea. Niagara has 
recently been overhauled by Messrs. Tietjen & Lang, and 
was in that‘firm’s dry dock in Hoboken. Nassau is to 
be the yacht’s first stop, and then she will proceed to 
Jamaica. On the return-voyage she will put in at 


Havana. 
Ree 


Diana CHARTERED.—Mr. Percy Chubb has chartered 
his steam yacht Diana, ex Delaware, to Mr. H. H. 
Rogers, through Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane. Mr. 
Rogers and his friends will join the yacht at Savannah, 
and she will make an extended cruise in the Caribbean 
Sea. 


HOUSEBOATS AND HOUSEBOATING 


Yachting Editor of Forest and Stream. 


BY ALBERT BRADLEE HUNT, 


A volume devoted to a new outdoor field, which has for its purpose three objects: 


First—To make known the opportunities American waters afford for enjoyment of houseboating life. 
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Tilustration from “Houseboats and Houseboating.” 


t- ~The book will make a unique and most attractive holiday gift. 
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Second—To properly present the development which houseboating has attained in this country. 
T hird—To set forth the advantages and pleasures of houseboating in so truthful a manner that others 
may become interested in the pastime. 


w The book contains forty 


specially prepared articles 
by owners and designers 
of well-known houseboats, 
and is beautifully illus- 
trated with nearly 200 
line and halftone repro- 
ductions of plans and ex- 
teriors and interiors. 
most interest'ng chapter 
is devoted to houseboat- 
ing in England, where the 
sJort is one of the most 
delightful features of out- 
door life. 

The book has been 
carefully prepared by Mr. 
ALBERT BRADLEE Hunr, 
a well known authority 
on the subject. 

The work is printed on 
extra heavy coated paper, 
and is bound in olive 
green buckram. The 
price is $3.00 net. 

(Postage 34 cents.) 


346 Broadway, New York. 






























































HIGH SPEED CRUISING LAUNCH——OUTBOARD PROFILE AND CABIN 


High Speed Cruising Launch. 


WE depict in our columns this week the plans of a 
103ft. cruising launch designed by Messrs. Swasey, Ray- 
mond & Page. The boat will be built this winter but the 
name oi the owner is withheld for the present. 

The plans show a thoroughly modern cruising yacht 
intended for long distance coast line work. The owner 
specified a cruising radius of 1,200 miles at a speed of 18 
miles an hour. ‘lo make this rather unusual require- 
ment possible a space of Oft. in length has been bulk- 
headed_ off almost amidships, and in these compartments 
are gasolene tanks of 4,000 gallons capacity. These tanks 
are installed on water-tight steel floors with scuppers 
draining outboard. 

The arrangement plan provides for the owner’s and 
guests’ quarters forward.. The pantry and galley amid 
ships and quarters for the crew aft. 

The boat is designed to accommodate eight guests be 
sides the crew. Ample room has been set aside for 
machigery, which, together with the crew’s quarters, is 
entirely isolated. A low pilot house is shown, which is 
provided with an auxiliary steering wheel, this being 
quite a necessary feature on a boat designed for long 
distance cruising. A spacious bridge is provided where 
nautical instruments are arranged and protected from 
bad weather. 

Much care has been taken in the design of the heating 
and ventilating features, as the boat will be used for 
cruising purposes both north and south. There is a large 
galley in which there is built an ice-chest capable of 
holding a ton of ice and a large size steamer’s cooking 
range designed to burn either coal or wood. 

The ventilation of the galley is through the stack, 
which in turn keeps the engine room sweet and cool. 
There is 7ft. head room nearly all through the boat. 

The motive power consists of two 200 horsepower 
gasolene motors. Two boats are carried on the davits, 
a launch and a dinghy. 

The dimensions are as follows: 


Length— : 

Spel GH 2.2%. cu eee basen a hose a es 103ft. 

Ch cichhavnd pads oes eeseieessane ooft. 
Overhang— 

SEE os wc sks oss veh ne nek bike's es ess ce. 

SRS iebsckbiapN besa sheShh oe SeOess oh xs 4it. 6in. 
Breadth— : 

(NT Ra ed ceil WORE a PPC ee reper ..+. I5ft. gin. 
Draft— 

NDEs eee ao. Sa et ears 4it. 
Freeboard— 

ne ee eee ee ee 7it. 


ee ee ee 5ft. 2in. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 








ALTERATIONS ON SLoop OsEETAH.—Mr. Martin C. Eris- 
mann, naval architect, has been commissioned by Mr. 
Frank C. Wild to carry out certain alterations on his 
sloop Oseetah. The work will be done at once at some 
yard on Great South Bay. 

nRR 


New Spars For ScHooNer Katrina.—Mr. James B. 
Ford, New York Y. C., is having his schooner Katrina 
overhauled at the vard of the Greenport Basin & Con- 
struction Company, Greenport, L. I., under the direction 
of Messrs. A. Cary Smith & Ferris. Katrina will have 
new masts and topmasts, and a new bowsprit will also 
be fitted. Other minor changes and improvements will 
be made on the boat. 

Zeer 


A. M. P. B. Assocrarion Meretinc.—A general meet- 
ing of the American Power Boat Association was held at 
the Arena, West Thirty-first street, on Dec. 15. The 
secs, delegates were present: J. Howard Wain- 
wright, American Y. C., the president; H. J. Gielow, 
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Atlantic Y. C.; ce W. Graef, Brooklyn Y. C.; je H. 
McIntosh and W. Ketcham, Columbia Y. C.; S. J. 
Averill, Chippewa Y C.; Anson B. Cole, Manhasset Bay 
¥. (ee secretary ; George P. Granberry, New Rochelle 
Y. C.; Charles P. Tower, Riverside Y. C.; H. J. Mitchell, 
Riverton Y. C.; te E. B. Sherwood, Shattemuc Y. and 
OE ET ae a Ree, and W. A. Gill, Tarrytown Y. C.; 
C. E. Van Avken, ‘Fae Corinthian Y. C., and Thos. 
Fearon, Yonkers Y. C. The object of the meeting was 
to hear the reports of the. committees appointed to in- 
quire into the following subjects: 

Amending the deed of trust governing the Associa- 
tion’s challenge cup by raising the minimum rating, etc., 
and changing the present formula for the calculation of 
horsepower, so as to avoid revolutions. 

lhe following changes were recommended by Mr. J. 
H. McIntosh, chairman of the committee, on the pro- 
posed change in the deed of gift: 

“Amend article 2, in the declaration of trust, to read 
as follows: Matches for the cup shall be limited to boats 
propelled by power only, which, according to the rules 
are in the automobile racing class and whose waterline 
shall not be less than 3o0ft.” 

lhis amendment was adopted, but the Chippewa Y. C.. 
of Chippewa Bay, N. Y., the present holders of the 
trophy, must give their consent to the change before the 
next race for the cup can be held. 

Mr. Henry J. Gielow had been appointed to draw up 
an amendment to cover the matter of calculation of horse- 
power, and he recommended the following, which was 
adopted : 

“That in four-cycle automobile engines the area of the 
piston in square inches be multiplied by the number of 
cylinders and divided by two; that in the two-cycle 
automobile engines the area of piston multiplied by the 
number of cylinders .be divided by 1.5; that in cruising 
engines the area of piston be multiplied by the cylinders 
in four-cycle engines and | divided by three, and in the 
two-cycle engines by 2.25.” 

This system does away with the counting of revolu- 
tions, and it assumes the piston speed at 1,000ft. a minute 
for automobile engines and 666ft. for all others} and the 


four-cycle engines and 49.5 pounds for two-cy@ge- engines. 

It was decided that a cruise should be made«annually 
by the Association after hearing Mr. J. H. MelIntosh’s 
report on that subject, and a committee will be appointed 
to arrange a cruise for the coming summer. 


New ScHOONER For W. E. Iserin.—Mr. A. Cary Smith 
has prepared plans of a 103ft. schooner for Mr. William 
E. Iselin, former owner of the schooner Emerald. Mr. 
Iselin has been unable to find a boat in the market that 
just suited his requirements, and it is quite possible that 
he will build a new boat. 


Hiew Sprep Yacut ror A. C. Bostwicx.—Com. Albert 
C. Bostwick has just ordered a high speed steam yacht 
to be built by the Gas Engine & Power Co. and Chas. 
L. Seabury & Co., Cons., from designs by Mr. Henry J. 
Gielow. She will be known as The Limited, and she will 
be built of wood. The motive power consists of a Sea- 
bury. triple-expansion engine and a Seabury water-tube 
boiler. A speed of 20 knots“an hour is expected. She is 
o8ft. over all, 87ft. 8in. waterline, 11ft. 6in. breadth, and 
4ft. sin. draft. The yacht will be lighted by electricity, 
and two boats will be carried on the davits. 


A Fioatinc Motor Vitta.—According to La Figaro of 
Paris the Marquis de Dion’s floating villa will be 3oft. 
in breadth and’ rooft, long, of very shallow draft. and 
driven by motor power at about 6 knots an hour. There 
will be a salon, a dining room, and several bedrooms. The 
Marquis hopes to have the villa, which is what would be 
called a houseboat in America, so low, above and below 
the waterline, that he can bring it up the Seine to Paris 
and depart in it when his day's business is over. Next 
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summer he will “coast” the Mediterranean shores in the 
vicinity of Monte Carlo. The motor villa will also have 
a place on board for an automobile, on which the guests 
may make excursions into the surrounding country.— 
New York Times. 
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A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBER PROPOSED. 


Central Division—Walter E. Ahlers, Allegheny, Pa., 
by. F. C. Demmler. 


New York C. C. Orricers.—The annual meeting of 
the New York C. C. was held at the Hotel Astor on 
Thursday evening, Dec. 14, and the following were 
elected: Pres., Louis S. Tremann; Sec., C. Fred Speidel; 
rare, George S. Morrissey; Com., D. D. Allerton: 
Capt., William Yelland, Jr.; Trustees, R. S. Hawthorne 
and G. A. Bennett; Auditing Committee, C. A. Robin- 
son, Harry McCaughley and I. M. Dean. 


Hifle Range and Gallery 


na 


Fixtures. 


Feb. 12-17.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Indoor Twenty-two Caliber 
Rifle League of the United States tournament. Chas. J. Otis, 
Cor. Sec’y. 


March 12-17.—New York.—One hundred shot indoor championship. 








Ohio Rifle Notes. 


The Somers ponte. Rifle Club held their closing shoot of 
ec. 8. The attendance was much smaller 
than arsual. ~ In the medal event, four shots, offhand, at 100yds., 


. peewee 48, . ‘Albert Campbell won with ll, 12, = 12-47; Ohmer 


ker 8, 12, 10, 11—41; H. Boomershine 2, 6, 6—33; pate. 
bell has won the medal nine times this year, . May and June 
with 47 and in July with a putes score of 48. _He won a match 
for: money prizes in November with a perfect 48. Ohmer Parker 
has won the medal 4wite and Lerton Platt once. Following is the 
record: January, February, April, May, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember and December, Albert Campbell with these scores reso 
tively: 12, 12, 11, 1i—46; 9, 11, 22, 2—44, 12, 10, 12, -12,—46; 

2, 11—47; 12, 12, 12, 11—47; 2, 12, 12, 12-48: 13, 11, re 
11, 11, 10, 12—44; 11, ‘2, 12, 12-47. March and ‘November, *Ohmer 
Parker 13, 11, 11, 11—45; 13, 10, 10, 11—43. October, Lerton Platt, 

11, 12 2-47, In the September shoot Campbell and Piatt tied 
on a and in the shoot-oft the former won, 12 to 10, one shot. 
‘Parker and Cam —S tied in’ November on 43, and ‘the former 
won the shoot-o' The club will hold their first medal shoot of 
= on Friday, Jan.. 12. 

The Englew Rifle Club will hold an all-day shoot at their 
a. range, at Englewood, eight miles north of Dayton, on the 
D. & P. traction line, on Dec. 19. The new club house, which 
has “just been completed; is to be dedicated, and all riflemen are 
invite 

. W. Matthews, of Euphemia, has a record, made on the 
indoor range at Eaton, which has_ not been approached as yet. 
The conditions were 20 cards, 4 shots each, possible 20, center 
counted 5, possible total 400. Offhand, open sights, 50ft. Shoots 
were held each week and at the close of the winter contest. Mr. 
Matthews had a perfect score of 400. There were over 3(0 entries, 
and the contest lasted eleven weeks. 

The regular shoot of the West Sonora Rifle Club was held on 
Dec. 9. There were five events of 4 shots each, possible 48, off- 
hand, 1M@yds., 34%4in. center; possible total for 20 shots, 240. In the 
first event, C. W. Matthews was first with 12, 11, 7 10—44; L. 
Hinea 9, 11, 12, 11—48; Clarence Tice 42, P. Tioe Chalmer 
Tice 39, T. Parks 36, T. E. Garreth 38, B. Leas 27. a: the second 
event L. Hinea 12, 10, 12, 11—45; P. Tice 12, 10, 11, 10—43; 
Matthews and Garreth, 42 each, T. Parks 39, Clarence "Tice 36, 
Chalmer Tice and B. Leas 35 each. Third event, Hinea 11, 11, 10, 
12—44; P. Tice 9, 11, 12, 11-43; Matthews and Garreth 42 each, 
Chalmer Tice 40, T. Parks 38, B. Leas 36, Clarence Tice 32. 
Fourth event, Hinea 12, 11, 11, 12—46; Garreth 11, 12, 12, 11—46; 
P. Tice 45, T. Parks 43, Matthews 39, Clarence Tice 38, ae 
Tice 39, B. Leas 39. ‘Fifth event, Matthews a 12—46; 
T. Parks 12, 12, 10, 10—55; Garreth 43, Hinea 42, P. Mee 36, 
Charles Thal 42, Clarence Tice 33, B. Leas 40. In ‘the Bice ie, 
score, Hinea led with 220, Matthews 213, Garreth 211 ice 
T. Parks 200, Chalmer Tice 195, Clarence Tice 181, 

Rolla Sethe, Ed. Rike and Charlie Matthews went a = The 
Dayton Sb Sharpshooters’ range on Dec. 12 to try a new Wi 
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records, good ones, too, with the scatter gun. After testing 
sights, three matches were shot, 200yds., muzzle rest, 3 shots, 
oa 72. Each won an event, and agreed to settle the tie later. 

knéss stopped the shooting, but the scores made were such as 
to induce Heikes and Rike to challenge any team of the Dayton 
Sharpshooters’ or any other Dayton riflemen to shoot a match 
with hunting rifles, not weighing over 8lbs., open sights. Shoot 
any afternoon. To-day, in the first match Rike led with 19, 20, 
17—66; Heikes 20, 18, 17—55; Matthews 19, 14, 20—53. Secon 
match, Heikes 20, 22, 24—66; Matthews 20, 19, 28—62; Rike 16, 20, 
17—63. ‘Third match, Matthews 20, 19, 23—62; Rike 19, 20, 17—56; 
Cd 18, 17—55; aggregate: Heikes 176, Mattthews 177, 

ike ‘ 

At the monthly contest for the Miliken medal, which took 
place in the range at City Hall, Cincinnati, Sergt. O. O. Williams 
of the Police force won, and will hold the trophy for thirty days. 
Maj. Carroll, not a contestant, made the best score, 196 out of a 
possible 200, 

The Jackson Township Rifle Club held their last shoot of this 
year on Dec. 12. The weather was fine, with a strong breeze 
across the range, but good shooting was done just the same, and 
the contest was a hot one. C. W. Izor won the medal with 47, 
almost a perfect score. He won it last month, and if he turns the 
trick in January, he can add it to the collection he already owns. 
His score of 47 to-day is only the third time that mark has been 
reached this year. The others who made it were J. W. Lesher 
on Feb. 11 and Isaac M. Stiver on May 6. The regular contest 
for September was omitted, but the special of May 6 made up the 
usual twelve shoots for the year. G. W. Izor 11, 12, 12, 12—47; 
I. M. Stiver 11, 12, 11, 10—44; J. W. Lesher 11, 11, 11, 11—44; 
A. N. Clemmer 10, 12, 11, 10—48; J. Johnson, 12, 11, 10, 10—43; 
Chas. Busche 10, 10, 9, 12—41. All shooting is offhand, at 100yds., 
4 shots in the medal match, possible 48. The record of the 
year’s medal winners is as follows: January, April and August, 
M. Pence 45, 47 and 46; February, J. W. Lesher 47; March, 
November and December, G. W. Izor, 46, 46, 47; May (special), 
I, M. Stiver, 47; May (regular), June and October, J. Johnson 
45, 44, 44 and 45. J. Johnson won three times in succession, and 
the medal became his. A new one was offered for the August 
shoot, M. Pence winning. Johnson won in October and Izor the 
last two shoots. If he wins in January, it becomes his. The 
20-shot match followed, five events of 4 shots each, possible ag- 

regate 240. Money prizes. Johnson first with 223, Lesher 217, 
é. W. Izor 213, Clemmer 211, Stiver 204, Busche 188. Izor won 
first money in first and third events on 46 in each; Lesher first 
in second and fifth on 46 and 47, and second in the third on 45; 
Clemmer 44, first in the fourth; Johnson second in first, second 
and fifth events with 46, 46, 46; Stiver second in the fourth event 
with 42. The 20-shot matches were not started until April, and the 
winners in the nine contests to date are: April, May, June, 
October, November and December, J. Johnson, 236, 221, 219, 228, 
223, 223; May (special), Pence, 222; July, G. O. Chrismer, 225; 
Johnson’s first score in the series, 2386, was the highest of the 


year, and consisted of 47, 48, 46, 47, 48, and lacked only 4 points 
of the possible, 240. His six -vinning scores aggregate 1,350, out of 
an. 13, 1906. 


a possible 1,440. The next shoot will be held on 

d. Rike,-Rolla Heikes, Horace Heikes and Ike were at the 
Dayton Sharpshooters’ range on Dec. 13 for another afternoon of 
rifle practice. Rike did not do quite so well as on the previcus 
occasion. Three 6-shot matches were shot at 200yds., muzzle 
rest, ssible 144. First match, R. Heikes 0, 19, 14, 19, 13, 18—83; 
H. Heikes 0, 16, 9, 15, 8, 7—55; Ike 0, 14, 6 0 14 16—50; Rike 22, 
0, 0, 0, 18, 9-44. Second match, Meikes 19, 18, 9, 15, 13, 12—86; 
H. Heikes 11, 11, 16, 17, 8, 20—83: Rike 8, 20, 17, 18, 0, 14—72; Ike 
15, 13, 0, 7, 9, 0—35. Third match Heikes 20, 0, 14, 14, 21, 19—88. 
Ike 22, 0, 19, 0, 22, 0-63. Rike 14, 0, 15, 11, 0, 1464; H. Heikes 
9, 12, 9, 0, 8, 9-47; R. Heikes was high in the aggregate with 257 
in the three matches; H. Heikes 185, Rike 170, Ike 148. Two 
matches, same conditions, 3 shots, possible 72. wound up the 
sport: First, Ike 14, 6, 15—33; Heikes 0, 8, 19—27; Rike 5, 16, 0— 
21. Second, Ike 12, 14, 0—26:; Rike 9, 6, 9—24; H. Heikes 7, 7, 0 
--14; R. Heikes 0, 0, S—8. The challenge given out by Messrs. 
Heikes and Rike will probably be accepted by M. J. Schwind 
and Geo. R. Decker. 








Providence, R. 1, Revolver Club. 


A very enthusiastic special meeting was held on the 14th for the 
purpose of taking action on several matters of importance. The 
subject of affiliation with the National Rifle Association was gen- 
erally discussed, and decided favorably, so that for 1906 we expect 
to have our name added to the list and do a little Krag shooting 
on the State range. We understand the backstop has been raised 
20ft. Whether this is necessitated by the militiamen or in antici- 
pation of our civilian shooters sending a few jacketed bullets over 
into Massachusetts, we are not quite clear; but we are going to get 
the hang of the military arm eventually. 

Since the closing of our Saturday afternoon shoots, the wind-up 
of half-holidays and bad weather, we have spent considerable time 
looking for suitable indoor facilities. A piace downtown would be 
handy, but the best we could find was the basement of the battery 
armory, which, owing to its short length, would give us but 62ft., 
and thus bar the .22 men. We coal of course, use the hall of 
last winter, but memory of the icicles which formed even during 
shooting nights, took the edge from that proposition, and it was 
unanimously voted to push through the proposed plans for build- 
ing an Soaleond range at Cranston. The plans submitted were 
adopted, and the addition is to be started at once. 

This will be a good ways out for some, but will give us a place in 
which to shoot evenings, summer and winter, aa we believe the 
boys will become used to the travel and enjoy their own quar- 
ters better than being handicapped by limited facilities and some 
ae ances incidental to using the cramped quarters of our battery 
riends, 

Our annual meeting, Jan. 25, promises to be of more interest 
than usual, for most of the year’s red tape was settled at the special 
meeting, and will give us plenty of opportunity to indulge in 
smoke talk. 

Saturday, the 16th, we shot a revolver match with the Cavalry 
team. We have been trying to bring about a match with them for 
a year, and had given it up. At short notice, and when we were 
rather unprepared, we received word they would be present. A 
team was scraped together hastily, and the general results very 
satisfactory. . : : 

We allowed the militiamen all the advantage possible, it being 
at their option whether to shoot on Standard target or Creedmoor, 
with four points added to military weapon scores, either count. 
They chose the Creedmoor count. : . : 

Argus was high man _in the match, he shooting his big new 
Service in fine shape. Following are the scores: 

Troop B led by 19 points. 


Troop B, ist Bat. Cavalry. 
Lieut Crowshaw...22 23—45 BE) ve winectansee 
OS eae 22 21—43 Hurlburt 
McKenna ......... 20 20—40 Eddy ..... 

RM ccccccceccces 22 17—39 _ Coulters 
Richards .....2.00. 17 21—38—205 Jefferds 

Allowance ....c.ccccccscccee 

213 


The following scores were shot in practice: 
Revolver, Standard target, 50yds.: 


V .88 Officer’s model...... 8 910 9 910 6 6 8 88 
Wa ae 1010 91010 6 8 9 8 10—90 
6 61010 910 91010 8—88 
8 8 910 910 8 7 7 9-8 
9 6 71010 9 810 8 10-87 
7101010 9 79 8 8 78 


Arno Argus, (.45) 77, 81, Maj. Eddy (.38), 74 


Revolver, Standard target, 20yds.: Edw. C. Parkhurst (38 of- 
ficers’ model), 76. 


Rifle, Standard target, 50yds.: H. Powell (.22 Balilard-Stevens), 
, 83, 8, 82, 7 
; target, 25yds.: (.22 
241, 243. 


Weekes, Be 
‘inchester), ; 

Mr. A. C. Wright, of the Norwich, Conn., Shooting Club was a 
visitor at our range a week ago, when there was a small attendance 
and no scores to report. Several of the “regulars” were absent, 
and we hope the next time our Norwich friend visits us, we may 
not be taking a rest. 


Sterry K. Luther 





Independent New York Schuetzen Corps. 


Gus ZimmeRMANN had the best score at the shoot held in the 
Zettler gallery the night of Dec. 15, when the following scores were 
made at Toft., offhand, best two 10-shot tickets to go on record: 






Gus Zimmermann ........--- 489 George T Zimmermann....... 461 
August WW scceeseeeeeee480 Bruno Eusner ........ ese 460 
F Liegibel ..............++---481 Jacob Bittschier ....... 456 
H K See fy iS See 428 

461 Albert MT <eccecccqoedesecscue 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


Zettler Rifle Club. 


In the club shoot heid Dec. 12, Arthur Hubalek was high man 
on the ring target with 51 points, under the possible, W. A. Tewes 










had the best shot score, and Barney Zettler won the bullseye 
prize. The scores: 
Pe IEE onins che ccscssts 244 242 245 245 246 245 240 247 247 248—2449 
Smith ...... 241 245 243 241 241 239 241 241 247 239—2418 
E: Ss Biles vckcasecdl 33 241 238 237 245 220 241 235 237 245—2372 
August Begerow.......... 243 240 235 240 230 241 236 235 232 236—2368 
EE) MEL. Seikncocvccesc 230 235 217 223 226 230 236 234 233 234—2298 
Fifty-shot scores: 
W A Tewes ........ Solace ueb bab ekees cia 248 246 249 244 246—1233 
DEES dancicnitgnsvsbeucatwe 243 242 246 245—1223 
MEE Ain tnd bctiveoveoedeneotsk 242 242 240 243—1205 
Charles Zettler, Jr. 243 238 243 235—1203 
Louis Maurer 240 240 242 233—1192 
Charles Zettler ..............-. 242 240 239 237—1183 
Barney Zettler ..............-. 241 231 236 236—1182 
iS 6 SC 233 241 234 232—1178 
Ser IE a ccd ac cascnscecss boxseeen 226 234 236 229—1161 
pee Nin owaiinnsakss eodieasseaen 2 229 235 231 226—1153 
ah vec een ses socguseost awa 229 217 282 235 229—1142 
Back score: 
SN I cee vaeccescucccecnee’ 244 247 242 243 238—1214 
Bullseye target, degrees: 
BOSE ZEROS co.cc ccccecccce S|. AP Fee is cucscedsestvesd 4014 
Ww ewes..... August Begerow ............ 51 
H Fenwirth ..... et Micke censieesccce 65 





Louis Maurer 


Harlem Independent Schuetzen Corps. 


Tue regular shoot was held the night of Dec. 13, 


: at headquarters, 
in New York city. Bruno 


Eusner was high on the ring target 












with the best two scores, and W. Koch captured the bullseye 

prize. Scores at 75ft. offhand: 
Ring target, 20 shots: 

OE ee 228 236-464 H Kraus ............2 

i 2. NEE. cccneed 231 232—463 L Rokohl ......... 

1 TOUNAS . wccsvaivens 238 225—463 Dr Muller ......... 

Be EE. os eccanvace 231 232—463 FE Modersohn ... 

MSIE Kinanecsessene 229 228—459 F Werler ....... 

CS eS 221 228—459 M Ott .......... 2 

i H Blumenberg...227 214—441 F Monatsberger . 2- 
has Thielbauth ....213 22i—434 E Mechleng 3 178 

2 Martin ....... 216 215—431 Phil Zuegner A 8 
 Sabaacasevcess 203 225—428 Jacob Wiechmann...154 147—301 
Bullseye target, degrees: 

Me EE enies ese vatevinewense 2 Tacob Wiechmann ......... 136 

Phil Zuegner ........... DR ac veeesensavtdvouveedh 

Chas Thiebauth E Michleng 

| RS aes Dr Muller 

By RAMMED Acces ccevsese DN FO oa caceneseeuses 216 

Bruno Eusner ........ EL: cninthergecs suenacves 

TP ED cc cncosecsce H Kraus 

BP Pee oc cccace A Muller 

E Modersohn By SN avian bavedoanacses 240 


Lady Zettler Rifle Club. 


Mrs, FenwirtH, president of this club, made the highest score 
in the shoot held on the Zettler ranges in West Twenty-third 
street, New York city, Dec. 9, and her total for two scores was a 

oint higher than that of Mr. Folcke, who was high on the men’s 










ist. All shooting was at T75ft., the ladies using a muzzle rest, the 

men offhand, two best scores to count: 

Mrs H Fenwirth... § 248494 Miss A Ludwig —471 

Mrs Liegibel..... 3 248—491 Mrs Nosch ......... —471 

Miss B Ludwig.. 241 235—476 Miss A Kraus £70 

PEROD TRUE co scaccuee 237 236—473 Miss T Eusner......22 467 
The men’s scores. 

C Folcke 244—493 G Hart 

G Ludwig 5 243-479 H Fenwirth 

F Liegibel ..........238 288-476 A Mamok ...........2 


V Muller 


Tits a Segno Nazionale. 


Tue first shoot of this Italian society was held a fortnight ago 
on the Zettler ranges, in New York city, but the attendance was 
slim, and adjournment was taken until Dec. 11, when these scores 
were made at 7dft. offhand: 














SEE weagecessctuseves Castolemi é 
Conti Paglinghi : 
DT jdusccacidionngneseae te Mandell 232 
DESGTORAOIO «2005000000 I cnvcukeseseeeéue ate 
PED. « cverocnepsonsstacccerell 5 
5 e 
apshooting. 

-——~ o> 

Fixtures. 
Dec. 20.—Phillipsburg, N. J.—Alert G. C. first annual holiday 

shoot. 


Dec. 25.— Utica, N. Y.—All-day tournament of the Riverside G. C. 
E. J. Loughlin, Sec’y. j 
Dec. 25.—Springfield, Mass., Shooting Club turkey shoot. C. L. 


Kites, eer. 

, 26.—Mai encreek, Pa., G. C., tournament. L. B. Stoudt, 
ec’y. . X 

Dec. 28.—Edgewater, N. J.—Palisade G. C. all-day shoot. A. A. 
Schoverling, Sec’y. 

1906. 

Jan. 1.—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., G. C. all-day shoot. Wm. J. 
Perkins, Sec’y. 

Jan. 1.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Bergen Beach G. C. tournament. H. W. 


Dreyer, Sec’y. 
= 1.—Mount Kisco, N. Y., G. C., all-day shoot. A. Betti, Capt. 
an. 1.—Brooklyn, N. Y.—Bergen Beach G. C 
Jan. 2.—Killarney, Man.—Live-bird championship of Canada. 


jan. 16-19.—Hamiulton, Ont., G. C. annual winter tournament. 
a Ralph C. Ripley, Sec’y. 
Feb. 22.—Brooklyn, N. Y., G. C. all-day tournament. A. A. 


‘Schoverling, Mgr. 

Jan. 22-27.—Brenham, Tox. Sonny South Handicap; $1,500 added 
for amateurs. Alf. Gardiner, Mer. 

March 14-16.—Iowa State Sportsmen’s Association annual tourna- 
ment. C. W. Budd, Sec’y. 

May 16-17.—Auburn, N. Y., tournament. Knox & Knapp, Mgrs. 

May 24-25.—Montreal, Can.—Canadian Indians’ first annual tour- 
nament. Thomas A. Duff, High Scribe. 

Dae N, Y., G. C. all-day shoot. A. A. Schoverling, 

gr. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Bound Brook, N. J., Gun Club will shoot for medals, cups, 
etc., on the afternoon of Christmas Day. 


* 
Messrs. F. E. Butler, of Nutley, N. J., and W. H. Heer, of 
Ccncordia, Kans., have announced that they will attend the :nid- 
winter shoot of the Mt. Kisco, N. Y., Gun Club on Jan. 1. 


? e 
The Newton, N. J., Gun Club gave its team members a ban- 
quet on a delightful evening of last week, in recognition of their 
valor in winning the team series of the North New Jersey League. 


- 

Mr. Irby Bennett, of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., is 
convalescing slowly after his severe ordeal in the hospital in 
New York. He contemplated returning to his home in Nashville, 
Tenn., after the Interstate Association meeting last week. He 
retired from the presidency of that body after two years of dis- 
tinguished and successful service, during which it grew to great 
importance in national affairs. He refused to be a candidate for 
the office of president of the Association this year. 


All shooters are invited. 
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Beginning with the first shoot in January next, the Florists’ 
Gun Club, of Philadelphia, will add to the programme two prizes 
in each regular contest.. Also atrophy will go to the best score 
from scratch, and to the best score with handicap. The prizes are 
won outright at each contest. 


Mr. A. E. McKenzie made an eloquent plea in behalf of the 
Denver Gun Club, before the members of the Interstate Associa- 
tion at their annual meeting last week, and the financial induce- 
ments were not short of princely in their worth. The geographical 
situation of Denver, being sorhewhat out of the greatest shooting 
center of population, was the main objection against it in relation 
to the big shoot. 

- 


At the regular monthly shoot of the New Haven, Conn., Gun 
Club, Dec, 13, good weather and a good attendance contributed 
to a successful shoot. Mr. C. B. Bristol, famous as a shooter of 
rare skill, won first prize, a carving set, with a score of 24. Mr. 
Bristol is seventy-nine years young, therefore has the advantage 
of greater experience than some of his competitors. Mr. C. H. 
Stevenson was second with 23, and Mr. H. O. Whitney, also 23, 
but with a bigger handicap, was third. 

» 

Distinguished trapshooters who were visitors at the Grand 
Hotel, New York, during the meeting of the Interstate Associa- 
tion last week were Messrs. J. E. Avery, Atlanta, Ga.; W. Fred 
Quimby, New York; J. L. Head, Peru, Ind.; Tom A. Marshall, 
Keithsburg, Ill; J. S. Fanning, New York; Geo. A. McAlpin, 
New York; E. H. Tripp, Indianapolis; J. W. Garrett, Colorado 
Springs, Colo., A. G. McKenzie, Denver; Lou Parker, New York; 
Capt. A. W. Money, Oakland, N. J.; W. M. Foord, Wilmington, 
Del., and Ed. Taylor, of Jersey City. 

R 

Elsewhere in cur columns this week, we taken pleasure in pre- 
senting the portrait of Mr. J. A. Haskell, the President of the 
Interstate Association. He was elected at the annual meeting 
held last week, a report of which is elsewhere in our trap columns. 
Mr. Haskell is an able business man, long identified with the 
manufacture of powder. For a long while he held the eminent 
and responsible position of President to the Laflin & Rand 
Powder Co., of which company he is still an important officer. 
He is an enthusiast on rifle competition, and is and has been a 
member of the Executive Committee of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America, He is a gentleman of high integrity, rare 
business ability and broad views. 

R 

C. L. Kites, Springfield, Mass., writes us that “The Spring- 
field, Mass., Shooting Club will hold their annual turkey shoot 
on Christmas Day, Dec. 25. The programme calls for 150 targets, 
divided inte Grounds will be ready for shooting at 
10 o’clock. Prircipal event of the day will be the sixth, com- 
mencing as nearly 1 o’clock as possible. This will be a 25 target 
event, $1 entrance, including price of targets. There will be 
three turkeys to shoot for. Whether they will be put up for three 
high scores in one event, or for highest score in three separate 
events will be decided by the number of entries. Targets one 
cent each. Distance handicap. Handicaps arranged by com- 
chosen from among the shooters present. Hot lunch 
served at noon. Loadtd shells for sale. Don’t stay away on ac- 
count of the cold. We have a nice warm club house, and will 
give you a good time. Programmes are now ready, and may be 
secured of the secretary. No sweeps. Everyone welcome. 


ee 

A standing Handicap Committee for all of the five tournaments 
of the Interstate Association next year would either kill the 
tournaments or be killed by the contestants, in a Pickwickian 
sense. After a tournament, there is no body ,of men who are 
gazed at so furtively as the handicappers. Many shooters, mak- 
ing poor scores, blame the bad handicaps assigned them, and 
this regardless of whether they have a yellow streak when in 
competition, or whether they sat up too late the night before, or 
what not. Some who have a brain pan of circumscribed area, look 
upon the handicapper as a blend of donkey and wolf. In our 
opinion, the appointment of a committee at the annual meeting 
for the G. A. H. is all right, but each provincial handicap should 
have a distinct committee, drawn entirely from the respective 
sections in which they “subsidiary” handicaps are held, thus the 
onus bestowed on any one committee ends with its handicaps. 
Furthermore, handicappers who reside within the respective geo- 
graphical limitations of the sections to which “subsidiary” handi- 
caps are assigned, would likely be much more acceptable to such 
sections. 


ten events. 


mittee 


R 

The new ruling of the Interstate Association, which requires 
that all Grand American Handicap contestants, who have not shot 
in Grand American Handicaps prior to 1906, shall send in with 
their applications a specific statement of their general averages 
through the six months prior to their application, will eliminate 
that unpleasant feature colloquially referred to as “a dark horse.” 
Heretofore the handicappers have had to rely on their own 
knowledge of the contestants, or upon such imperfect data as could 
be gathered hurriedly fram rumor or hearsay. Where there were 
so many hundreds contesting, there were some of them whose 
ability with the shotgun was entirely unknown to the handicappers 
and the managenient. These were handicapped on the theory that 
if they were unknown they were likely to be ordinary per- 
formers. So many winners of past G. A. H.’s, men of seasoned 
skill, have won from the l6yd. mark, that the need of definite in- 
formation was urgently needed. The new ruling will meet the 
need fully. If it should happen that any applicant should falsify 
his average, there is no doubt but what the Interstate Association 
would make “the punishment fit the crime.” 


R 

The Bergen Beach Gun Club, of Brooklyn, N. Y., offer a pro- 
gramme of practice events at 15 targets, and a main event at # 
targets, distance handicap, 16 to 2lyds., for twenty or more mer- 
chandise prizes. Entrance, $2.50, including targets. High guns. 
Handicappers, Mr. Harry D. Bergen, Capt. H. W. Dreyer and 
the manager. The following is further presented in the pro- 
gramme: “Practice events at a charge of 25 cents for 15 targets. 
One re-entry may be made in main event up to 1 P. M. sharp, at 
a cost of $1.50 extra. The shooter making re-entry may shoot one 
yard in, provided his original score is 30 out of the 50 or less; 
but he is entitled to one prize only, his highest of the two scores 
to count. In main event, at 50 targets, all targets at 2 cents each 
to those shooting for targets only. Shells for sale at grounds. 
Manufacturers’ experts may shoot for targets only. Lunch and 
refreshments for shooters and their friends by courtesy of the club. 
Flatbush avenue Bergen Beach trolley from New York City Hall, 
Brooklyn Bridge entrance, direct to the grounds for 5 cents. 
Go to the grounds early, as the sun sets before 5 P. M. L. H. 
Schortemeier is the Manager, 201 Pearl street, New York.” The 
date is Jan. 1. Bernwarp WATERS, 


o- 































































































Eisteen Championship, 


New York, Dec. 14—The champiotiship contést, known of- 
ficially as the amateur championship of America at clay birds, was 
a distinct success. There were forty-eight participants in its ama- 
veur features, and eight professionals who shot along. Of the 
latter, Mr. W. H. Heer, of Concordia, Kans., was high w:th 96. 

The championship was won by the Long Island City cracker- 
jack, Mr. J. H. Hendrickson, of the Queens County Cun Club, 
with a score of His closest competitor is a tamous trap- 
shooter of Colorado, Mr. John W. Garrett, of Colorado Springs. 
The latter scored 93. 

Representatives were present from Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Florida, Connecticut, Missouri, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. 

Mr. Gus Grieff is entitled to. much credit for bringing to- 
gether the Jarge number of shooters who contested in this event. 

Three traps were used. The targets were thrown out over the 
water, which without doubt was a difficult condition for those 
unaccustomed to it. : 

The conditions were 100 targets, entrance, price of targets. 
Scores: 





W D Rose (New York), N. Y. A. C....cccccccscoees 15 18 22 13—68 
D Rait (Larchmont), L, Y. C........ 15 11 16 17—59 
G Piercy Cersey. City), Bergen G. C 21 24 23 20—88 
C W Westley (New Smyrna, Fla.), N. Y. A. C..... 16 19 16 20—71 
W J Lawler (New York), Sugar Hill G. C.......... 15 19 17 15—66 
W M Foord (Wilmington, Del.), Wawaset G. C...... 21 22 20 22—85 
Jack Martin (Brooklyn), Brooklyn ih, Mason evean sen 22 18 24 22—86 
A McKelvey (Hockeson, Del), H. G. C.......... 22 20 20 24—86 

j B McHugh (Wilmington, Del.), H. G. C.......... 18 11 16 17—62 
F Truax (Fort Lee, N. J.), North River G. C....... 21 21 22 23—87 
A G Southworth (Brooklyn), Crescent A. C.......... 20 21 23 19—83 
. 2 24 22 21-87 






F B Stephenson (Beookiya), Crescent A. C.. , 
L M Palmer, Jr. (Brooklyn), Crescent A. .- 21 22 22 18—83 
C A Lockwood (Jamaica), Crescent A. C....... .. 19 20 21 18—78 
R J Hendricks (Rye, N. ee Th Riccons 24 22 20 21—87 


a 











Dr Gleason (Boston), B. A. A........ bee sseesecsccees 19 23 22 24—88 
O W Vainderbosch (Peekskill), Transit G. C........ 12 20 14 17—63 
Dr J M Teeter (Brooklyn), Crescent A. C........... 11 18 20 15—64 
H R Edgerton (Willimantic, Conn.), W. G. C...... 18 20 21 23—82 
A E Barry(New York), Franklin G. C............. 9 817 17—51 
J W Akard (Fair Play, Mo.), F. P. G. C............ 16 17 22 22—77 
B H Glickner (Passaic, N. J.), P. G. C............. 18 18 20 22—78 
Ed Morgan (Paterson, N. J.), Jackson G. C........ 15 15 16 19—65 
‘(G Hopper (Paterson, N. ee oe 6 418 15—43 
| Doty (Paterson, N. J.), Jackson G. C............. 13 17 16 15—61 
‘G K Kelly (Brooklyn), Bergen B. G. C............. 24 20 23 23-90 
F Creamer (Brooklyn), Bergen B. G. C............ 16 19 22 17—74 
Ic P McMurtry (New York), N. Y. A. C............ 19 20 23 w 

1H Gleffer (Pittsburg, Pa.), Herron Hill G. C........ 20 20 22 20—82 
W J Elias (New York), N. Y. A. C.)..........0000. 18 15 18 16—67 
0 Grinnell (Brooklyn), Crescent A. C.. . 191719 16—71 
L C Hopkins (Brooklyn), Crescent A. C... 17 22 20 17—76 
W T Alsop (Louisville, Ky.), Jefferson Co. . 15 21 21 19—76 
J Morrison (New York), Nort River G. C 19 18 21 20—78 
A E Hendrickson (Brooklyn), Crescent A. C........ 13 20 16 12—61 
¥ W Garrett (Colorado Springs, Colo.), C. S. G. C.. 22 22 24 25-93 
H B Tuthill, (Chester N. Y.)....-.eseee-eesseeeeees-» 17 15 22 w 

D D Stever (Middletown, N. Y.), Orange Co. G. C.. 2$ 16 25 19—80 
SP CE TEE, «a cnccapsugondbnsvecosecccecess 9 12 16 10—47 
R Merten (New York), Fulton G. C...............- 18 13 17 17—65 
H M Brigham (Brooklyn), Crescent A. C............ 25 21 19 25—90 
1 H Hendrickson (L. I. City), Queens Co. G. C.... 24 21 25 24—94 
S L Adams (Plainfield), Independent G. C.......... 17 16 19 18—70 
M P Mackay (Englewood, N. J. (Englewood G. C.), 15 15 14 14—58 
“4; W Kuchler (New Rochelle), N. Y. A. C......... 6 6 2 11% 
E J Spahr (Gettysburg, Va.),.........scseccccsccces 18 17 20 20—75 
P Robinson (New York). N. Y. A. C..........+-000- 7 14 17 12-0 
BE PE CE ENNEIED cc cccecccnccsscocccvnscees 10 17 19 16—62 

PKOFESSIONALS. 

DR Billets Clow  Vagk).. oscsccsscoccccccevcessvecs 25 18 23 22—88 
W Heer (Concordia, Kans.)........ccccccccccccccccce 24 25 25 22—96 
ED a nbopsescncncnccsnssodbenbane 19 22 22 19—82 
eT re ere 20 23 24 22—89 
2 ee AEGIOe, Ds. Dedascvevconccevescesvescees 18 19 20 17—74 
RH Moerenell (Newark, N. J.).........ccccccececveee 1113 9 13—46 
J S Fanning (Hoboken, N. J.).............00+- .. 22 19 21 22—46 
Tl i Py ED cnwissscséavaneensissvetcsesss 17 18 20 16—71 


Fiorists’ Gun Club. 


Puriapecenia, Pa., Dec. 12.—Delightful weather favored the 
mid-winter shoot of the Florists’ Gun Club, held to-day. Re- 
newned protessionals were present as follows: Messrs. Fred 
Gilbert, Luther Squier and Neaf Apgar, and they excellently sus- 
tained their reputations as sportsmen of skill and worth. Gilbert 
was high with the excellent average of 124 out of a total of 125. 
Luther Squier, who has been showing great improvement since 
associating with the “Demon of Spirit Lake,” stood second with 
117, having two runs of 25 straight to his credit. Apgar had a 
clean score in the first event, and then gradually lessened. : 
Coleman, cne of the steadiest shots of the Florists’ Club, put up 
:a uniform race, and completed 108. Shew had 105, and Ford 108. 
In the club event, two classes, Ed. Colemaz’ was high in Class A 
with 44 cut cf 50. Shew broke 43, Tansey 42. In Class B, Luther 
Parsons tricd his gun after an absence of several months, and led 
with 30 breaks. Haywood was second with 29. 

Beginning with the first shoot in January, the Florists’ memb-r; 
will compete for two prizes in each regular contest. A trophy 
will be given to the best scratch score with handicap added. his 
trophy becomes the property of the winner at each shoot. The 
scores of the last regular shoot follow: 











Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 
Gilbert 24°24 24 25 24—121 Bell ......... 21 16 2116 ..— 74 
Squier ....... 23 20 25 24 25—117 Stevens ...... 1314 9 9 19— 64 
OO eS 25 24 23 22 22—116 Parsons ...... 16 13 14 16 ..— 69 
E C Coleman 21 22 22 22 21—108 Mrs Park .:.. 19 13 22 .. ..— 54 
oe ae 20 21 21 22 21—105 ~Park .. - 16 15 20... ..— 51 
PORT cspvouses 18 20 22 21 22—108 White ........ 18 14 .. 16 ..— 48 
PE dens ents 23 16 21 22 17— 98 Haywood .... .. .. 1514 ..— 29 
BORG ccccice cs 21 21 21 19— 82 Peterson ..... .. .. 13 15 ..— 28 

Club shoot, 50 targets, two classes: 

Class A. 

CREE ca scndacccbnsont ae Pe cccpconecscesess 21 21—42 
eee ee | Te ea 21 16—37 
Class B. 

PRTBOMD occccrccerecconns 14 16-3) Stevens 
Haywood .. -15 14-29 Park 
Peterson ........ ..13 15—28 White ... 








Baltimore, Md., Shooting Association. 


Bautrmore, Md.—Through six inches (or more) of “beautiful 
snew” fourteen enthusiastic shooters went to the club grounds 
Saturday, Dec. 16, to a target shoot, for practice and turkeys. 
There was one practice event at 25 targets and four events at 
i6 targets each, for turkeys. , 

High score was made by Clarence Malone, who broke 65 out of 
a possible 8 targets. This was especially creditable, as the targets 
were thrown 70 to 7éyds.. First turkey was won by Lester German, 
who scored 14. Second turkey by Clarence Malone, with 13. 
Third turkey, Moxley and Waters tied with 13, and in the shoot- 
off, Moxley won; score 10 to 8 Fourth turkey, Moxley and 
France tied on 10 each, Moxley winning in the shoot-off, 9 to 8. 

There is not the interest taken in a team race I expected to find 
from the club with a membership of eighty-five. Thcre were less 
than fifteen shooters out for practice. With such “lukewarm” 
members, I predict the Perryman boys will again be victorious. 
Tco bad! Some of the best shooters hug the fireside when they 
could be out helping to win laurels for “home.” 

Programme, one 2% and four 15-target events. The scores: 


Events: 123465 °6 Events: « 1234656 
Targets: 25 15 15 15 15 10 Targets: 25 15 15 15 15 10 
Waters ........- 22 2 a = - % pensse epibiindin ae ie oe os 
Moxley ......+. 171 OWEN ..cceceee bs sede 
Flderiin Sebise 121012 9 7.. C Malone ...... 18 121313 9.. 
German ....... 2014 812 9.. Verdine ........ bli 79.. 
Pabst .<c.se0e TR. aD B.ce.np 22. SOD cares - 22 9 61110 8 
Malone ee bgt he ee ey Eee 
Walker Bee BO re I a cn ccncnces co es os Base 





The return race with Mr. German's carefully selected profession- 
als and amateprs from Perryman, Md. (2) will be shot Wednesday, 
Dec. 20, at 2 P If Malone will give us blue skies and a 
balmy day perhaps as many as ten men could be induced to help 
make a better score for the B. R. A. team. 

A Soctat Tramp. 


| FOREST AND STREAM. 


Crescent Athletic Clob.' 


Pav Ribdée, L, 1, Dec. 16.—A sky, darkly overcast and a storm 
6f snow and sleet which prevailed for a time in the afternoon, 
were unfavorab ec conditions for trapshooting. 

Fight events were completed, of which one wa; the December 
cup, one the team contest, and the remaining one the Stake trophy. 

Mr. A. G. Soutl.worth scored a leg in the Deccmber cup event 
With a score of 23. ‘lle successful team had Mes-rs. F. B. Steph- 
enson and ©. G. Crinnell, Jr., as members. The leg in the Stake 
= event was won by Mr. H. B. Vanderveer after a shoot-off 
wit Mr. W. C. Dc mron, after a tie on 25. Scores: 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: D. C. Bennett 15, A. G. Southworth 
id, F. b&b. S.cepucnson 14, L. M. Pasa, jr, 14, w..C. Damren 
14, L. C. Hepkins 14, O. C. Grinnell 14, C. A. Lockwood 14, Dr. 
Teeter 12, W. W. Marshall 11. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: L. M. Palmer 14, W. W. Marshall 12, 
D. C. Bennett 12, A. G. Southworth 11, F. B. Stephenson 11, W: 
C, Damron 1), L. C. Hopkins 11, Dr. Teeter 11, O. C. Grinnell 10, 
C. A. Lockwocd 10. 

December cup, 25 targets, handicap: A. G, Southworth 23, F. 
B. Stephen.on 22, H. B. Vanderveer 22, W. C. Damron 21, L. M. 
Palmer 19, W. W. Marshall 19, Dr. Teeter 19, C. A. Lockwood 18, 
D.C. Bennett 16, L. C. Hopkins 16, Dr. Keyes 16, 0. C. Grinnell 

Team contest, 25 targets: F. B. Stephenson 22, O. C. Grinnell 
24; total 46. A. G. Southworth 20, W. W-. Marshall 18; total 38. 
L. M. Palmer 23, L. C. Hopkins 14; total 37. 

Stake trophy, 25 targets: H. B. Vanderveer 25, W. C. Damron 
25, D. C. Bennett 23, F. B. Stephenson 23, Dr. Teeter 23, O. C. 
Grinnell 23, Dr. Keyes 22, A. G. Southworth 18, W. W. Marshall 
18, L. C. Hopkins 18, C.* A. Lockwood 18. 

Shoot-off, 25 targets: Vanderveer 21, Damron 20. 

Trophy shoot, 15 targets: L. M. Palmer 12, C. A. Lockwood 11, 
- G Grinnell 9, W. C. Damron 8, J. N. Teeter 8, L. C. Hop- 
<ins 8. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: J. N. Teeter 24, L. C, Hopkins 22, 
F. B. Stephenson 21, L. M. Palmer 21, H. B. Vanderveer 21, 
W. C. Damron 20, O. C. Grinnell 20, A. G. Southworth 19, D. C. 
Bennett 19, C. A. Lockwood 19, Dr. Keyes 18, W. W. Marshall 14. 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets: Dr. Keyes 25, H. B. Vanderveer 25, 

N. Teeter 25, O. G. Grinnell 24, L. M. Palmer 24, W. C. 
Damron 24, A. G. Southworth 22, D. C. Bennett 22, C. A. Lock- 
wood 22, W W. Marshall 21, F. B. Stephenson 21. 

Shoot-off, same conditions: J. N. Teeter 24, H. B. Vanderveer 
18, Dr. J. J. Keyes 18. 





Cumterland Gun Club. 


Bripceton, N. J.—Herewith please find scores made at the 
fourth amateur tournament of the Cumberland Gun Club of this 
city. The shoot was well attended, especially by the professional 
shooters, among whom were the following: Mr. Fred Gilbert, the 
“Western star,” Luther Squier, William Heer, Frank Butler, J. 
F. Heath, J. A. R. Elliott, Neaf Apgar, and Sim Glover. Mr. 
Gilbert was high prefessional, with score of 148 out of possible 150, 
having run off with 144 straight. Mr. Harry Fisher, of Phila- 
delphia, was high amateur, with score of 141. Scores: 






Events: . 123 465 67 8 Shot 

Targets: 15 20 20 20 15 20 20 20~=3s at. Broke. 
ES. -aconeedsvensevsdnkdpabuni 14 19 20 2015 20 2020 «150-148 
EEE. sccucedentnehesacdeuncken 151919 2013181820 150 142 
Re Gas 1420171915181919 150 141 
| ee see: 15 17 16 19 15 20 19 20 150 141 
SE Osta coe sasceansedakuneoee 15 16 19 19 14 19 18 20 150 140 
DEL cexcesnevgehbhehcamente 1418 201715201718 150 139 
DT hdosenetheneadebankahuree 14 19 18 19 13 19 18 15 150 135 
SUED nSposchsvsnvcbeatweeeaseul 121718 2013181719 150 134 
ON ERE 14 18 20 15 11 18 2017 150 133 
BNO spot ccccuntscconcbabn 1217161715171619 150 129 
PUREE UilekSickviovereenses 1318 151813191414 150 124 
Aumack -- 1118 161811171716 * 150 124 
Platts -- 11181812 9161616 150 116 
Butler .... .. 12 13 16 15 10 14 12 16 150 108 
DD. bibbesnhabscbiunpesceb 15 18 151513 15.. .. 110 91 
nun ttsbes atebeouetpeweath 111716161116... .. 110 87 
PD: cueskusesenesecsust vonees We 1416 161218.... 95 69 
SE  Sebaknescnsaissiositen be. as Aceh tase 17 16 40 33 
DE -ccctsehisestuchiaebed a ees 35 28 
NE UdbhorkGounteheonbeshebetes tuiiecei cineb. as 15 .. 20 15 
EE, Scccvsnsusscanustpueebapphe es ww ge 06 on be 15 20 15 
NE ~cpahvasthtanwbasnicietes ab oe: abied abies 14 20 14 

BOER nodvaccccacgoeevecsseweee 0p 56.0) 00 98 an: oe 14 20 14 
is SEE Senenaddesewovesisus’ a0, bn a> lite oo 13 - 20 13 
ME “sy cahiaieahinasanbieeewareni as obi at.ucs SUca ae il 20 ll 
RRR ey es Er ee Don'ts 20 8 
BE. Se receesuneeuvasvounsyael Da ot sy 15 & 


"A. H. Sooy, Sec’y. 





Bergen Beach Gun Club. 


Brooxiyn, L. I., Dec. 12.—There were twenty-four contestants 
at the shoot cf the Bergen Beach Gun Club to-day. A high wind 
prevailed. Sevcral renowned experts were present. Each event 
was at 15 targets. Scores: 







Events: i 8°84. 6s. FSD 
SEES ipaveevnssnstnsebsnabenssunns 8 15 14 14 14 13 10 12 «14 
SE atastesbesegenshat seman oe we ae a ee ee ae 6s oe 
SY Tcsohdassyeneeereinwols -- 12318 4 «13 «13«13« 6 OM 8 
SEE. ainrchvsnnne’ fea ee ee amie | a on (GS we 
F Butler ... 10 1441312 9130 9 .. 
Dreyer ... - ee @ s. spicee 
SEED pevdbadkdndannekserdh thoepsaonce BR. on: \ ka! eb “Se en:-on os 
DREN iia sat destkns vawbusesadhen -- 10 11 12 13 11 10 10 
Bod Scheider i.vcccsccccesccseces amen SB. £ Se 
DE: ncislcestechenae hehe sunt et > it oe 
SE GEE yisdcevevscncnscesnseetn > an, ae ee Ee Oe oe on 
DEE sncusnobapeasos sens Soaabonne 13,12 12 10 12 11 13 14 12 
ET - ccdcnchenoasshemesstheobbon 0 BP. ae Boe we: oe 
SINE 0s nedeccanestuchepesd seek » SBeEn bh 
DD  cébvabdccvdcenbucteonbocsts 2.9 Fee < 
Ss EN vn chusdnacesseeshes bees os | te as via 
SE? |. (cedevabetvesseueubicotdes o's OH n aa» 
PUD , ct vehutineneeos cnanssopeuens Sree > Be bk ee 
ae Se eS ae eee » se ae Sa eae 
SMNET cae sndecubcestnntssvsseenhs pe .9o eee ae a Se 
MMEMINEIE;* Gocde Goto secabnhaeivevet se eet ae Ee ae Ee oe ws 
Doughty ... Ste liek ab fe? eo ae oe 
Suydam ‘ 14 10 12 14 144 22 13 
EY scanievsesindcetivcsdunsbben bo en” Se ne” ae ‘aa Bb ee 

Last two events shot in twilight. Scuorry. 


Ossicing Gun Club. 


Dovetiess the holidays and their attendant troubles for those 
interested in trade had something to do with the small attendance 
to-day. At any rate, the Scribe is always ready with the mantle 
of excuse, .hoping for greater general interest to be manifested. 
Samuel R. MacDonald naturally was disappointed in the turn- 
out 

The traps will be open Christmas Day for any who may wish to 
shect. On New Year's Day the Ossining Gun Club will send a 
team to Mt. Kisco. As many members as can are asked to attend 
this shoct. Team will leave Ossining. on the 8:30 A. M. train 
to Tarrytown. ‘Take trolley to White Plains and Harlem Division 
train to Mt. Kisco. 


Scores of to-day ee 


Targets: 25 20 10 Targets: 25 25 20 10 
Events: 123 4 Events: 1234 
CG Candiora pnesss = 3 s in SORT ED ans Cha beeen caek 5 wis 6 
-S R cDonald..... 19 19 17 .. 
c.G.B. 





Mouwst Kisco Gun Club. 


Mr. Kisco, N. Y., Dec. 18—The Mt. Kisco Gun Club mid- 
winter tournament has a eo rm4 of nine events, eight at 20 
targets, entrance, $1.40 each, and one at 25, which includes a five- 
man team race between Ossining and Mt. Kisco. This tournament 
will be supported by the Ossining Gun Club and Remington Gun 
Club, of Portchester. The trade will be well represented at this 
tournament. Our club will not spare time to make this shoot a 
success. 

Mt. Kisco is thirty-seven miles from New York, via N. Y. 
Central, Harlem Division. For further particulars write to A. 
Betti, Manager. 





THE MANY-USE OIL 
prevents rust. Lubricates perfectly; 6 oz. can, 25c.—Adv. 
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Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersty City, N. J., Dec. 17.—Tho weather’ was clear, cool and 
pleasant, with a little wind blowing betimes. The two special 
committees were on hand and worked hard in perfecting all 
details. No less than fifteen extra men were engaged to assist. 
The second set of traps worked badly, somewhat on account of 
their oe condition. Mr. Tom Kelly, the cashier, deserves 
special praise for his efforts. Mr. i Hughes acted as compiler 
ct scores, took entries, etc., while Mr. Carl Von Lengerke (Dr. 
Sergeant) was in evidence everywhere, and worked all day, from 
Rumping out the trap house to assisting the cooks and keeping 
squads moving, etc.; so busy was he that he did not have time 
{> fire a shot, much as he likes the sport nevertheless. Mr. J. 
Ww huey: chef, did his work in the same excellent manner for 
which he is famous, 

Cn “accsunt of running short of targets and darkness super- 
vening, all the prizes were not shot off, but will be shot for the 
next time we hold an open shoot. 

All events were announced to number 2 targets, one cent to 
all contestants; entrance for prize, 50 cents extra; three prizes in 
each event; handicap allowance. The last three events were shot 
off at 10 targets, because of the short supply. 

First prize shoot had winners as follows: First, H. Pape, cup; 
second, H. W. Bissing, gold pin; third, gold button. 

Second event: First, E. L. Akers, cup; second, J. Murphy, pin; 
third, A. Evans, gold button. 

Scores follow: 












Events: 123 Events: 123 
SIE bandas sbbeuhsecew 15 13 20 Cocklin ......... -otbauae 18 15 14 
SERED bhp cevesiee sake <i Ss, MEE. swowhscnecsvucenesdis be-/s 
PT ‘nveceneamtbeeteass eS OE eee aa 14 12 15 
ee, ee RE eee 8. 
ENE 05 65th comers 0 BP EE SINE wis cxccoceceneve 15 12 10 
ke FU eee Se Be) NO | cccscacnccceve 813. 
Betts ...ccccecceee -» 131415 Perkins ..... cone 123 OTL 
. cubhsiahwten -- 1517 14 Chadburge 16 15 20 
_  ~“ Eyeyesecn - 151413 Foster 18 17 19 
Akers 141417 F Short . 13 11 15 
Putney RE CPE, écneccccoshuons 12 12 15 
Lindley o AP A Biko ccacsevscescndd ll 14 15 
DE «seinen tovétas EE EEE TUD Waninccteceecéns 5 5614 
ee no Ue Es SHEE Feacdincnencenscas 46. 
McMahon ....... ae ES NE <a concccccsecn 10 12 
PONE: cpssnecense [AEE LEED - wpebssdnducosdcawes 13 14 13 
EE, Aégstocovacoshe PP MIDE cdwepecdaapedesens | eee 
DEE, + oscocenchd posesb a ESD GREED oceccccccecbesese Oan..d 
SS re 05 ae “SERN cccteciccawteces -- 812 
SE idles civantethciin » SALE o RINE... c0cncente eves Bil 
ER. Sidnockbcse 
SE cncusnssensés 
ee 
ST .sssbecsencs 
SD, dened anhiiewont Brugman 
MED: sckiwesvuwees os AVIS 200. 

Reynolds ........ och es OE doce 
Schoverling ...... -- 111612 Brown 
Seite ...16 7.. BS White 
TE naeceshenk 16 16 16 





New York Athletic Club. 


Travers Istanp, N. Y., Dec. 16.—Mr. C. A. Billings won the 
leg on the December cup, at the shoot of the New York Athletic 
Club to-day. Mr. Gus Grieff won in several of the events. Scores: 

Trophy shoot, 25 targets, handicap: 





OS Ee. Con s0dctstesibinnn ee ae Fo vivcccsciccvcccdl 20 
1 W Hibbard, 5....... nelle MP NLD Scdicccdssccsonbecs 18 
Se a SN. Mod sv dsn<cenecbhaa ie SS cavemotbbivencoueen 19 
Dr TE AE sénswcssccnscsecd 21 : 


Shoot-off, same conditions: Grieff 23, J. W. Hibbard 24. 
December cup, 25 targets, handicap: 
C A Billings, 5............. ---22 G E Grieff, 0 


Dr Hamlin, 7 
C A Billings, 4 





H Enrall, 5 
Trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 








DUE IE, Mvscncxocspesnte ROE 
G E Grieff, 0.... J G Everall, 5... 
Dr Hamlin, 7. C Hunt, Peers 
“Sa 4 whe naan 
Trophy, 25 targets, handicap: 
2 Rh 7 A eee: Oe ie ee, Boise ccsicnsvasved 
TT  B.pwecsenntcnwens = Dr Hamlin, 7 .....0... 
. Ne a ereedateegeaie 21 CA Billings, 4 
Ss EP vwkbdnackssececsnesen 20 


Trophy shoot, 10 targets, scratch: G. E, Grieff 10, J. W. Hib- 
bard 8, W. Brown 6, C. A. Billings 6, Dr. Hamlin 6, G. Kuchler 
6, C. Hunt 6. 

_ Trophy shoot, 15 targets, scratch: G. E. Grieff 15, C. A. Bill- 
ings 12, J. W. Hibbard 12, G. Kuchler 10, C. Hunt 10, Dr. 
Hamlin 9, W. Brown 8. 





Maiden Creek Touroament. 


Secretary L. B. Stoupt, of the Maidencreek Gun Club, of 
Maidencreek, Berks county, Pa., announces Tuesday, Dec. 26, as 
the date for the club’s fifth annual target tournament, to be held, 
rain or shine, on the Half Way House shooting grounds, located 
one mile west of Blandon. The latter place is only eight miles 
from Reading, and easily reached by either the Allentown & 
Reading trolley line or by the East Penn Division of the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Railway. Carriages will meet all trolley cars 
and trains, and convey the shooters direct to the grounds. A fine 
programme of sweepstake events have been arranged, with a spe- 
cial 15-target event, $1 entrance, as the main event of this shoot, 
for which the tournament committee will offer a fine thoroughbred 
Helstein bull weighing 3,000lbs., as first prize. The conditions of 
this event allow re-entry, but one man only to shoot five tickets, 
ne more. This event will be started rennet at 10 A. M., and will 
continue until 4 P. M., when the winner will be announeed. Two 
sets of traps will be used to throw the targets, and the official 
score will be kept on a large board in sight of all. 

These annual shoots of the Maidencreek Gun Club attract large 
crowds of the lovers of trapshooting, and last year sixty-three 
sportsmen faced the traps in the events of the day, and from the 
pom outlook this year’s tournament will eclipse any ever held 

y this well-known organization. A fine dinner will be served 
after the shoot, and the tournament committee desires to extend 
an invitation to all to attend and enjoy a good day’s outing. The 
events are open to all amateurs. The trade representatives, several 
of whom have notified the committee that they will be present, 
will shoot for the price of the targets. 

Any information desired will be cheerfully furnished by address- 
ing . B. Stoudt, Half Way House, Maidencreek, Berks county, 
», 

a. 





At Newark. 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 16.—The noted experts, Messrs. W. H. 
Heer, Frank E. Butler and Sim Glover, were visitors at the shoot 
held on Smith Bros. grounds to-day. The wintry conditions, a 
mixture of sleet, wind, dark light, were deterrents that even the 
wonderful skill of the seasoned experts could not overcome; 
therefore their scores were not up to their usual standards. 
Nevertheless Heer broke 132 out of a possible 140, which would 
pass as a very good fairweather score for many other shooters. 
Butler scored 117 out of 140, and Glover 105 out of 120. Quite a 
number of local trapshooters perticipated., including Police Com- 
missioner Fred Castle. The scores made in one of the 25-bird 
matches were as follows: Heer 22, Butler 19, Glover 21, Betts 15, 
Nichol 19, S. Castle 10, Wilkins 8, Moffett 14, Glaister 16, Putney 
19, Eckard 19, Gaynor 7, James Murphy 14, F. Castle 14, McMahon 
21, Riley 17, Drum 13, Thornton 8, Joseph Murphy 12, Day 15 


Indianapolis Gun Club. 


InpranaPo.is, Ind., Dec. 16.—Habich won the Peters badge. 
The attendance has been so small for the past month on account 
of the boys trying conclusions with the quail, that we could not 
get a quorum. 

The third contest for the English Hotel cup will take place on 
Saturday, Dec. 23, between Nelson W. Wise and Alonz» Harcourt. 
Both gentlemen 2re members of the Indianapolis Gun Club. 


Events: 123466 Events: 1234656 
Targets: 25 25 26 25 25 Targets: 25 25 25 25 25 25 
WOKE ocssccscs 23 2018 22... .. Clark 199 1818...... 
Smoke ....00008 19-24 2422.... Daggett és 181113 .... 
Habich ........ 21 22 21.21 21 .. Williams -. 20 
Armstrong .... 22 22211819 .. B 17 13 19 16 18 
w0ecesdesse SUE aD se 8 ef B 16 16 1218 18 
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Agencies: 





Interstate Association’s Annual Meeting. 


tHE annual meeting of the stockholders of the Interstate Asso- 
ciation was held at Oakland,Bergen county, N. J., Dec. 14, 1905, 
: 10 A. M._ The meeting was duly adjourned to meet the same 
date at 1:30 P. M., at the Grand Hotel, New York city. 

lhe adjourned annual meeting was called to order at 2 P. M., 
ith President Irby Bennett in the chair. 

rhe roll call showed the following members present: Tatham & 
tros., by Charles Tatham; Union Metallic Cartridge Company, by 
\. C. Barrell; Winchester Repeating Arms Company, by Irby 
fiennett; Parker Bros., by W. F. Parker; E. I. DuPont Company, 
hy J. T. Skelly; Laflin & Rand Powder Company, by A. W. Hig- 
gins; the Marlin Fire Arms Company, by J. Howard Marlin; 
tlunter Arms Company, by John Hunter; the Peters Cartridge 
Company, by T. H. Keller; Hoyt Metal Company, by W. P. 
Markle; Chamberlin Cartridge & Target Company, by Paul North, 
and the Lefever Arms Company, by A. H. Durston. The Reming- 
ton Arms Company was represented by A. C. Barrell, by proxy. 
li. Waters, of Forest anp StreAM; W. K. Park, of Sporting Life; 
john ao Humphrey, of Shooting and Fishing, and Capt. A. W. 
Money, honorary members of the Association, were also present, 
s was Elmer E. Shaner, Secretary-Manager of the Association. 
|. A. Haskell, President of the Laflin & Rand Powder Company; 
1. C, Parker, of Parker Bros., and W. Fred Quimby, of the E 
|. DuPont Company, were present by invitation. 

Ihe minutes of the meeting held Feb. 10, 1905, were read and 
approved. Mr. A. W. Higgins, treasurer, presented his report for 

e year ending this date. The report showed that the Association 
as in good financial standing. The report was received, approved 
nd filed, and a vote of thanks tendered Mr. Higgins. The 
“eeretary-Manager’s report was read, and upon motion was re 
ered and filed, and a vote of thanks tendered Mr. Shaner for 
1s careful review of the year’s work. The report follows: 


PittsspurG, Pa., Dec. 4, 1905. 

o the President, Officers and Members of the Interstate Ass'n 

Gentlemen: 

Chere is a strong temptation while writing these -annual report. 

begin with the salutatory of the old-time clown in a circus: 

Iiere we are again, master,” and let it go at that. The task is 
«ry monotonous. An unbroken record of success, cumulative, 
hile eminently gratifying to the writer, is not stimulative to the 
magination. 

\nother uniading season of success suggests again the reflection 
that trapshooting is one of the few emincntly clean sports left to 
he true sportsman. Here the degeneracy caused by gambling 
never disgusts nor demoralizes the real sportsman. Pride in skill 
nd the ambition of fresh blood deprive the gambler of a chancx 
tor manipulation, and the history of the Interstate Association is a 
guarantee of a fair field and no favor. 

While trapshocting is dormant in a few particular localities, the 
records of this office, and the best information obtainable from the 

anufacturers of sportsmen’s supplies, show there is more trap- 
hooting now than cver before, and interest will continue to ac- 
‘unulate just so long as the sport is controlled on the present 
equitable lines. The guidance and influence of such an organiza- 
tion as the Interstate Association is imperatively, not to say abso 
lutely, necessary to keep the sport at its present high standard. 

The success of the tournaments held in Colorado and California 
‘bundantly justifies the wisdom and foresight of those who favored 
treadening the propaganda. 


Tournaments. 


the opening tournament for 1905 was held in Augusta, Ga., 
\pril 6 and 6, under the fostering care of the Augusta Gun Club. 
Notwithstanding the latitude, the weather was decidedly unpro- 
pitious, and the contrast of flowers of Apri! with overcoats, sug- 
tive of Alaska, was one of the prominent features. In spite of 
erce, northwest gales, cold rain, hail and general discomfort, the 
ittendance of both contestants and spectators was good. No fore- 
ght could flank Old Prob., and though the Association’s outfit 
1s demoralized, stoicism not only overcame circumstances, but 
ere was a cheerful acquiescence in the inevitable. 


At Hopkinsville. 


lhe second tournament of the series was held in Hopkinsville, 

ky., April 26 and 27. A high wind left over from the Augusta 

rnament, had moved north; but, though it hurt the scores, it 

s more endurable than the Georgia variety. Attendance was not 

to expectations, and no one was able to give a reason, as 

e Hopkinsville Gun Club, though but three years old, is up-to- 

te, its membership large and enthusiastic, and it enjoys a full 
asure of popularity. 


At Owensboro. 


‘And it was windy weather” at Owensboro, Ky., on May 17 and 

but the Daviess County Gun Cluub’s arrangements made the 
et interesting nevertheless. Though the attendance was but 
ium, interest was well sustained, and the best of humor pre- 
led. 


Graod American Handicap. 


lhe sixth Grand American Handicap, at Indianapolis, under the 
spices of the Indianapolis Gun Club, June 27 to 30, showed con- 
isively what the Interstate Association has accomplished in 
tcaching not only the young, but also the adult idea “how to 
oot.” the entries having grown almost 400 per cent. since the 

r 1900. when the event was inaugurated. This year’s event was 
nalized by an extraordinary number of entries, showing not 
ly a local, but also a national interest; by the large number of 
erages exceeding the 90 per cent. mark; the large and fashionable 
tendance of spectators; the unprecedented number of targets 
rown, and the smoothness that characterized the work from be- 
“inning to end, as well as the good humor. which prevailed. All 
all, it was a record-breaking event, and the hearty co-operation 
the Indianapolis Gun Club was not the least meritorious 
djunct. Strenuous work was, of course, necessary to get the 
‘hing through successfully, but all arrengements dove-tailed_so 
perfectly that there was no perceptible jar n the machinery. The 
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experts, 


work of the Interstate Association is stimulating, and training 
shooters was exemplified by the fact that the scores made make 
the winning scores of previous years look rather small. The total 
number of targets trapped in four and one-half days was 184,500. 
This would have been impossible had not the system of squadding 
and manner of handling the contestants devised in 1904 been en- 
forced. On the first day 284 contestants faced the traps, and 
high averages were made. On the second day the State team 
event varied proceedings. This contest was keenly interesting and 
will doubtless evoke a large entry next year. The principal event 
of the tournament was, of course, the Grand American Handicap, 
and it was also the great event of the Western Continent as to 
trapshooting. The winner scored 99 out of 100, being but one 
ahead of is contestants who tied on 98. The result has 
prompted a number of suggestions which the Association can 
digest at leisure. The 1905 Grand American Handicap tourna- 
ment may -in future be equalled, but strenuous work will be 
required to eclipse it. There is no lack of inducements held out 
by various cities as places for holding the next G. A. H., so we 
have a large margin for choice. 


At Menominee. 


The Menominee, Mich., meet on July 12 and 13, was a success 
from every point of view, though a heavy shower of rain some- 
what delayed the wind-up. The contestants numbered sixty-five 
the first day and sixty-one the second, fifty-four of whom shot 
in all events. Two sets of traps were used, and 23,050 targets 





J. A. HASKELL, 
President of the Interstate Association. 


were trapped during the two days. The local club handled 
visitors in a manner which left nothing to be desired. The at- 
tendance of spectators was encouraging. The Menominee Gun 
Club’s shooting grounds on Green Bay are unsurpassable as to 
scenery and convenience of location. 


At Albert Lea. - 


The sixth tournament of the season was held at Albert Lea, 
Minn., Aug. 2, 3 and 4. With the exception of the second day, 
which was too damp for comfort, the most pessimistic had no 
complaint coming. The shoot was under the fostering care of 
the Albert Lea Gun Club. The affair ran like clock-work, and 
general satisfaction was expressed. A feature of each day was 
event No. 7, which called for 10 pairs, something unusual of late. 
Hon. Henry A. Morgan, president of the local club, and Secre- 
tary N. E. Petersen and other officers exerted themselves to make 
visitors and contestants comfortable. 


At Kansas City. 


Though “sizzling” heat, rain and high winds held sway, the 
tournament Aug. 16, 17 and 18, at Kansas City, Mo., was pulled 
off quite satisfactorily. It was under the auspices of the O. K. 
Gun Club, and a crowd was drawn to the Schmelzer Shooting 
Park. Many names of contestants present are familiar to the 
trapshooting fraternity. Considerable Mark Tapleyism was neces- 
sary to assure comfort on the third day, but despite rain, high 
wind and clouds, the shooting was, on the whole, good. The 
club management was commendable from A to Izzard. 


At Colorado Springs. 


The eighth meet, at Colorado Springs, Colo., amid the wonders 
of the Celestial Architect, was especially notable for the work of 
the Colorado Springs Gun Club, which, not satisfied with the 
adage, “enough is as good as a feast,” left no stone unturned 
which might possibly afford visitors pleasure. The most exacting 
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could find no fault with the appointments. The local tourna- 
ment committee, Messrs. John W. Garrett, A. J. Lawton and D. C. 
Sanderson, mutually surpassed each other in their efforts to have 
everything in apple-pie order. This tournament was held on 
Aug. 29, 30 and 31, and 119 contestants were in evidence. The 
contest was close and exciting, and the third day closed with 
every event on the programme rounded out. There was never 
before such a notable gathering of trapshooters in Colorado. The 
appointments generally were such as to suggest that no better 
place could be found for the holding of the Grand American 
Handicap, putting all competing cities on their mettle. 


At San Francisco. 


The initial Pactific Coast Handicap was held in San Francisco, 
Sept. 15, 16 and 17, and the enthusiastic Slopers confidently be- 
lieve that it, with all its splendor, will prove but an intant, com- 
pared with future similar events, and pray for many happy returns. 
the San Francisco Trapshooting Association, our members and a 
large section of the populace vied with each other to make it an 
epoch, giving the sport a longitude from which future events will 
be measured. President Ed. Donohue, Secretary A. M. Shields 
and Treasurer C. A. Haight sade everybody feel at home. As 
the contestants were of the cream of the profession, East, West 
and South, of course, the event was educating in the highest 
degree, each securing and giving points which will bear fruit in 
future. Ne pius ultra to date was the universay verdict, with loud 
response from the Amen corner. The Interstate Association’s 
system evoked unstinted praise, and was pronounced the model 
for the future. ‘“‘Praise for Sir Hubert is praise indeed,” for the 
Slopers themselves are not beginners. The purses were unani- 
mously pronounced the most liberal ever tendered Pacific Coast 
shooters. On the closing day the attendance of spectators was 
more than 1,500. That seed was sown in good ground was ap- 
parent to pessimists, 1 any were present. 


The Future. 


During the past thirteen vears we have confined our work 
almost entirely to territory east of the Mississippi River, and 
now it would seem to be wise to work the field west of that 
river. Our experience this season in Colorado Springs and San 
Francisco indicates that the territory is already “‘white unto the 


harvest,”’ and we have but to shake the plum tree to realize. Our 
initial tournament on the Pacific Coast accomplished too much 
of mutual benefit to be allowed to lie fallow, and should be fol- 
lewed by one cr more tournaments there next year. I would 
strongly advocate the making of the Pacific Coast Handicap an 
annual affair, and | have a sanguine bel-ef that the time will not 
leng until it will be only second to our other great event—the 


Grand Americana Handicap. 


In Conclesi n. 


I again tender our members my hearty thanks for their un- 
flagging support, and though virtue may be its own reward, IL 
fervently wish them something more tangible. In this I include 
the sportsmen’s journals for their unremitting courtesy and en- 
couragement. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

Ermer E. Suaner, Sec’y-Mgr. 


Applications for the Grand American Handicap of 1906 were read, 
the applicants being Denver, Indianapolis, Chicago, and Colum- 
bus. Each application was accompanied by recommendations, and 
set forth the advantages of their respective claims. By invitation, 
Messrs. A. E. McKenzie and E. H. Tripp addressed the meeting 
in behalf of Denver and Indianapolis respectively. A petition 
with over 5)0 signers was presented in behalf of Chicago. The 
matter was discussed at great length, but no action was taken at 
this time 

By inv tation, Mr. J. A. Haskell delivered a very interesting 
address, which was well received and approved. President Ben- 
nett, in a few well-chosen words, thanked Mr. Haskell for giving 
the Association the benefit of his views. 

Letters advocating class shooting at the Grand American Handi- 
cap tournament were read, as were several communications touch- 
ing on other subjects, all of which were received and ordered filed. 

by resolution it was decided that hereafter the club or associa- 
tion on whose grounds the Grand American Handicap is held 
must use an equal number of sets of traps made by the different 
members of the Interstate Association, automatic or expert, at the 
makers’ option, and to throw the tatfgets made by said members, 
in their respective traps. 

‘The next business taken up was applications for membership, 
and the Austin Cartridge Company, of Cleveland, O., was duly 
elected a member. 

A recess of five minutes was then taken, after which the meeting 
was again called"to order by President Bennett, to consider the 
election of a board of seven directors, Messrs. Waters and Park 
being appointed tellers. Messrs. Haskell, Barrell, Keller, Bennett, 
Durston, Tatham and Parker were declared elected. 

Upon motion the meeting adjourned at 6 P. M., to meet at 
10 A. M. the following day. 

The adjourned meeting was called to order at 10:40 A.M. Dec. 15, 
with President Bennett in the chair. The roll call showed the 
following members present: Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 
by A. C. Barrell; Winchester Repeating Arms Company, by Irby 
ennett; Parker Bros., by W. F. Parker; E. I. DuPont Compan 
by J. T. Skelly; the Marlin Fire Arms Company, by J. Howard 

Marlin; the Peters Cartridge Company, by ¥ i. Ke ler; Hoyt 
Metal Company, by W. P. Markle; Chamberlin Cartridge & Target 
Company, > Paul North, and the Lefever Arms Company, by A. 
H. Durston. The following were represented by proxy: Tatham 
Bros., by W. P. Markle; Laflin & Rand Powder Company, by 
J. T. Skelly; Remington Arms Company, by A. C. Barrell, and 
the Hunter Arms Company, by T. H. Keller. 

New business was at once taken up where left off. It was de- 
cided to change the policy of the Association, and to hold four 
tournaments, on lines similar to the Grand American Handicap, 
which were by the Tournament Committee decided as follows: 
One in the East, one in the South, on in the West (between the 
Mississippi River and Salt Lake), and one on the Pacific Coast. 
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These sections were defined by geographical Himpftatiols, Eastern 
section to be east of Buffalo and Pittsburg; sow’ ion to be 
south of the Ohio River and east of the Mississippi River; western 
section to be west of the Misissippi River and cast of Salt Lake 
and Ogden; Pacific Coast to We west of Salt Lake and Ogden. 

It was resoiyed that tach and all contestants of future nd 
American Handitaps, who have not shot in that event prior to 
shall be regtired to send in with their respective applitatiois a 
specifi¢ *\atement of their respective general Se ugh the 
#i% “honths prior to said application. In case said contestant is 
& club member, his statement of said pare average is to be 
certified as correct by his club secretary. Any other contestant 
shall be required to Suples Se general average as above set forth, 
if required so to do by Secretary-Manager of the Interstate 
Association. : 

A committee by resolution was appotiaed to investigate the situ- 
ation as it tes to rifle and revolver shooting, and ett 
Tnterst@te Association the feasibility of the adding ttrat kitid o! 
qemocttiog to Interstate Association ittterests. The yi s of 
this committee are as follows: Col. J. G. Ewitg; Wilfri artley 
and W, R. Clark. 

Grand American Handicap matters were then taken up, and it 
was detided by the stockholders’ meeting that the Grand Ameri- 
can Hatdivap of 1906 would be held in Indianapolis. 

it was decided to hold two championship events, one for 
amateurs, the other for professionals, in connection with Ge 
Grand Ameritan Handicap, the conditions in a general way to 
as follows: 160 targets, I8yds. rise, use of one barrel, entrance 
%, atti open to the world. ’ 

Mr. A. W. Higgins, in view of his lofig and efficient connection 
with the Association, was urartitnously elected an honorary mem- 
ber. 

It was resolved that the Tournament Committee be authorized 
to provide for State Association tournaments, on appli¢ation, a 
trophy to be tontested for in team contests of four men to the 
team, and four individual trophies for the membets of the winning 
tearm. he team trophy to become the permatient pfoperty of the 
club, and the individual trophies to become the permanent prop- 
erty of the individuals winning same. The —— of giving 
the trophies is that each member of the Interstate Association be 
given an advertisement in the programme of the tourfament. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the sportsmen’s journals, 
honorary members, for the assistaftice they have given the Asso- 
ciation in keeping its work prominently before the general. public. 

The Board of Di¥ecto¥s elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, J. A. Haskell; Vice-President, W. F. 
Parker; Treasurer, A. C. Barrell; Secretary-Manager, Elmer E. 
Shaner 

The directors appointed the following committees: 

Tournament Committee—Paul North (Chairman), Irby oan. 
e- C. Barrell, T. H. Keller, W. P. Markle, J. T. Skelly and A. BH. 
Ivrston. 

Handicap Committee—Elmer E. Shaner (Chairman), W. K. 
Park, B. Waters, C. M. Powers and W. D. Townsend. 

Trophy Committee—A. W. Higgins and Edw. S. Lentilhon. 

The Tournament Committee decided to hold a tournament re- 
spectively in May, June, July, August and September, and to add 
moneys to the programme of the different handicaps scheduled. 

The meeting adjourned sime die, at 5 P. M., with all business 
fully covered, 


WESTERN TRAP. 
Cinctanatt Gun Club. 


Dec. 16 was cloudy and dark, and the poor light caused some of 
the crackerjacks to drop a little. The weather on Dec. 15 was 
stormy, rain, slect and snow falling all day, so that no shooter had 
courage enough to visit the grounds to shoot in the Clements 
trophy contest. To-day fifteen members were present, and Leever 
finished high gun, 47. A good programme of probably 100 targets 
will be offered as an attraction on New Year’s Day, at which time 
it is likely the ownership of the cup offered some time ago by 
Arthur Gambell, will be decided. Faran and Harig are in the lead, 
being tied on a straight score of 25. No one has tackled Gambell’s 
latest “sure thing.’”’ Seems funny, too, when it is the same as find- 
ing money. Stanley Rhoads has promised to stir the Columbus 
boys up te accepting the team match proposition made by Gam- 

. bell. Dayton shooters have not yet responded, though one would 
think they would be the first to take favorable action, as they have 
such a bunch of good ones to select from.. Wm, Randall and J. 
©. De Wire will hold a turkey shoot at Mason, O., Dec. 20, at 
which some of the crack shooters of the State will be present. 
There will be 15-target events with two fine, dressed “turks” as 
prizes in each event. The shoot will take place, rain or shine, 
snow or blow, as there will be ample shsliar. The supply of 
turkeys will hold out, and they are all good ones. 

On Dec. 10 the following scores were made in the Ackley trophy 
contest, in addition to those shot on the 9th: Bleh (20) 14, 13, 
17—44; Gambell (18) 15, 11, 17—48; Randall (18) 13. 13, 17—43; 
Miles (16) 13, 13, 16--42: A. Sunderbruch (16) 9, 12, 16—37; Little- 
ton (16) 7, 8, 12—27; Ben Rhoads (16) 1, 7, 8—16; Tuttle (16) 4, 
4, 4—12. 

To-day’s scores: 

Clement trophy, 50 targets, handicap: 
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Team match 
Gambeli ST 5 code wetackeneseewel 22 
Williams EE | conescnnccoessenns 17 
Herman PE, \skebetnsssecsend 18—57 

Ohio Notes. 
Ed. Rike issued the following challenge: “I will shoot any 


man in the city (Dayton), nobody barred, 100 targets, on the 
N. C. R. grounds, $10 entrance. Will shoot Rolla Heikes, with 
the condition that he allows me a handicap of 10 extra targets to 
sheot at. 

Seventeen shooters took part in the contests of the Cleveland 
Gun Club on Dec. 9. The. weather was very foggy, and not 
favorable for big scores. Doolittle was high man in the fob con- 


test at 50 targets, with 49. Floro second with 47. McVeigh and 
Stanley third with 42 each. Sanford 41, Spencer 38, Ong 28, Tobey 
40. Wallace ‘3, Rattle 39, Tamblyn 37, Andrews 26, Jackson 36. In 


the cup contest Doolittle was also high man with 93 out of 100. 

This is the fifth time he has won the cup. Spencer was second 
with 87. Hopkins 77, and Freeman 70. This cup is emblematic 
of the championship of northern Ohio, and is open to any 
shooter in northern Ohio. The contest is at 100 targets, and is 
held on the second Saturday of each month; entrance $2. Out 
of 175 targets shot, Doolittle missed but 10. Spencer broke 146, 
Freeman 90 and Hopkins 101 out of 130. Tobey and Rattle shot at 
95 each and broke 8 and 76 respectively. 

The Moire Antique Fishing and Gun Club, of Cincinnati, held 
their annual game dinner at the club house on the White Water 
River on Dec. 10. Many kinds of game were served, includin 
choice bear steaks from the Rockies. I. N. Price was chef, W. 
A. Mitchell toastmaster. Among those present were Joe Wyss, 
who celebrated his birthday; Steve Bender, A. P. Lawhead, H. 
Ransick, Joseph Murdock, Charles E. Fish, M. Streibig, G. D. 
Frice, Doc Wilder, Chas. Utricht, Cal Crim, Gus Hildebrandt, 
Luther Parker and George Rogers. 

The sport enjoyed at the Dayton Gun Club’s grounds on Dec. 
14 will not soon be forgotten by either shooters or spectators. 
The shoot was under the management of Zenas Craig, which is 
the same as saying that things went along smoothly, and this 
was the case. The weather was fine, the sun a little too bright 
in the morning, perhaps. The traps worked perfectly, and no 
hitch occurred in eny of the centests, the shooting off of ties 
lasted until appreaching darkness forced the boys to stop. Twenty- 
four shooters took part in one or more of the nine 10-target 
events, all shooting from I6yds., 50 cents entrance in each event. 
Twenty-seven turkeys were -offered as prizes. First prize in each 
event, a 15 or 16-pounder; second prize, a 13 or 14-pounder; third 
prize, a 12 or 12-pounder, and fourth prize, a 12-pounder. Two 
prizes were offered in the first event, four in the second, and three 
i each of the other seven events. The winners were as follows, in 
order named. First event, James McConnell and Cain; second 
event, Cord, Ike. Mille; third, Smyth, Craig, Rike; fourth, 
Craig, Hanaver, Heikes; fifth, Craig, Lindemuth, Oldt; sixth, 
Lindemuth, Heikes, Oldt; seventh, Heikes, Lindemuth, Whitacre, 
Oswald; eighth, Cain, Lindemuth, Rike; ninth, Craig, Linde- 
muth, Whitacre. Smyth won first in the third event on a straight 
score of 10. In the last event Craig and Rike tied for first on 10 
straight, and the former won the shoot-off. The shoot-off for 
second was miss-and-out, Lindemuth winning with 4 straight. 
Heikes 3, Hanauer 1, Cain 1, Schwind 1, Oswald 0. For third, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
Wraraatout, Wplacre 5 MeConnell 5 ke toke ETaHt 
won, 5 to 4, n was high gun fot the day with 79 out of 90. 
M ty Mie bide ait Hanauer 2 h, Schwind 70, 
Smyth 67, Oswald 67 Hodapp 8, Schaerf 56. The following shot 
tt ) ets: R. Heikes 70, ke 67, Cord 57, Craig 70, Kell 

oke 40 out of 70. Out of 60 targets h, Lindemuth brok 


© 
Watkins 50, Curphey 45, Lewis 39, Whitacre, Miller and Ruff 
broke 4, 38 — yk patted out of 40. H. Heikes atid Darst 


each broke 14 out of 20. 

Michael J. Schwind has accepted Bd. jike’s lett to, 
Dayton LA get for a 100target aes , $10 a side. The match 
will probably take place eatly ih Jaihuary, when Rike retu: m 
@ busifiess tip tp York. The race will be a pe one, and e 
wiftier on having some one of the following bunch 
after him for a similar match: Miller, Oswald, Craig, Lindemuth, 
Watkins, Cord, Kette, McConnell, Smyth, Hanauer, Kempert, R. 
Heikes, all of us or, if he will take an outsider, he may have 





to reckon with Ben Downs, Wm. Poole, Charley Young, A. y. 
ae W. H. Batdorf, Ed. Holding, Harry, Wils Kirby, or H. 
ene, of Springfield, New Paris, Troy atid other nearby 
places. 


The Pillars Gun Club, which feeeritly lost theit élub houst by 
fire, will be located oti Tuscultim Heights, occupyiig what is 
known as tle Harcourt residence, final atraigements having been 
made on Dec. 14. Tusculum Heights is a suburb of Cincinnati, 
and the property acquired consists of twenty-two acres, with 
buildings which are in fine condition. Their old club house was 
on Madison road, and the change is a good one in many reapects. 
The club has a number of good shots on its membership roll, but 
confines its shooting to its own grounds, seldom sending a team 
to compete with others, except annually to Dayton. 

Stan, Rhoads, of Columbus, 0., has made his mark as a trap- 
shooter, and it is a high one, and this year he made a try for top 
score as a hunter of big game. In a letter to Arthur Gambell he 
says: “Had a great tri up North. Left here the 9th of Nov. 
and returned on the 22d. Went sixty miles north of Sault Ste. 
Marie. Killed a moose as big as_an elephant, 8ft. 4in. high at 
the shoulder, and horns spreading 59in., with a web 15%%in. across. 
{ had to pack the head a little way on our way out, so I know 
exactly what it weighs, about 150)bs. the first 100ft., and two tors 
thereafter and gaining. Up a hill it weighed 4,627lbs. exactly. 
Had Sin. of snow and din. of ice over everything. Slept out in 
a small tent and cut down 5 acres of hard wood to burn in five 
days—then got cold. Got six deer, about fifty pattridges arid a 
few big, pure white rabbits; one wolf atid a big lynx., If thete 
had been anything else in the yoots would have got it, Sut guess 
that’s all there was in the five Gays We were olit.” 


In Other Places, 


The Fairmont, W. Va., Gun Club held 4 shoot Friday, and it 
was such a happy affair that the members spent the evening at the 
Jackson Hotel, where oe feasted, played social games, and alto- 
gether had a most ettjjoyable time. 

Whett the annual banquet of the Coiisolidated Sportsmen’s As- 
sotiation of Grand Rapids is held, which will be in the latter part 
of December, or the first. of January, there will be a, proposition 
submitted to moVe the shooting park to the Fifth Avenue Golf 
groutids. Mr. W. B. Jarvis, together with Charles Greenway, will 
ee the groultds, and submit his report at the mesting. 
digh waters have greatly interfered with the shooting at the old 
groutids, to say. nothing of the mosquitoes that get you going 
through the timber thitherward. 

tn the gun club shoot he.d at Canon City, Colo., first of the 
menth, Thomas Blunt, of Florence, was high with 70 out of 75. 
A. W. Peterson, of Denver, and J. J. Armstrong, of Buena Vista, 
tied on 69. Mr. Frank Dixon was next. George Rohrer, the we'l- 
known shot, formerly of Oklahoma, now of Colorado Springs, 
rather cleaned up the boys with his 15 straight. Mr. J. M. Killen, 
of Pueblo, was a good second. Messrs, R. f. Knight, Will Waldo 
and A. A, Parker were the best of the home club metbets. Alto- 

ether the shoot was a success, and much enjoyed by all present. 

t is reported that at least 300 spectators were out during the day, 
many of whom remained all day. Many of the citizens took oc- 
casion to compliment the members on the success of the shoot. 

Friday and Saturday were the days set apart by the memibets of 
the High Schoo] Gun Club, at Kalamazoo, Mich., for their annual 
hunt. Cloverdale was the place chosen to drive the game from its 
quarry. 

J. H. Rice, of the Houghton, Mich., Gun Club, was a three- 
time winner at the last shoot, having annexed the 10-target event, 
the handicap and the club’s cup. There was a small attendance, 
but the shooting was lively. : 

Wilson W. Bell, one of the steady shots of the Hoopston, IIl., 
Gun Club, won the medal at the last shoot held by the club for 
this season. 

It is pleasing to note that the holiday shoot of the Canton, IIl., 
Gun Club proved that many of the members were able to visit 
the traps that day as well as to eat their turkey dinner. The 
members claim that as the day was raw and cold, it was an ideal 
day for the game of target shooting. 

Last Friday, when the Freeport, Ill., Gun Club met, there were 
not enough members present to make the scores interesting, so 
no scores that were made will count on the medal. 

A raw, bleak. wind prevailed when the members of the Elwood, 
Ind., Club, met Thursday for their shoot, yet some fine scores 
were made. Mr. Curtis, one of the enthusiasts, made best score, 
44 out of 50; Mr. Lansberry, who is a new shot, made 42.. Mr. 
McClure tried 100, and rounded up 82. 

The shoot at Fred Wilson’s, Newark, O., Thursday last, was 
largely attended, and the contest was interesting. Those who shot 
best carried off the fowls. The others carried away regrets with 
their poor scores. 

At Princeton, Ill., there was a great race for turkeys and fowl! 
on Thursday last. Jake Wagner was leading, as he carried away 
eight of the fat birds. 

Shooting at Akron, O., Thursday last, Scott and Dunn were 
high guns. Shooting at 100 targets, W. W. Wohlmend broke 8, 
I. Kepler 86, Dunn 87. 

D. E. Helton, Thomas Douglas, W. ir Hiller and Wm. Mce- 
Kinley were the winners at the Ogden, IIl., shoot. Together they 
got a dozen species of game. 

There was a large attendance at the La Junta, Colo., Gun Club 
Thursday last. Scores showed offishness. H. M. Wasser won the 
medal on 18 out of 25 

*"Way up in the fairly cold region of Minnesota, the national 
holiday found a large delegation of shooters out to bust the 
targets and win prizes. Shooting in a chilling southwest wind, all 
went through with 50 targets. Scores: E. W. Bird 37, O. Welles 
32, Ben Bird 32, Altenberg 31, Church 30, Hicks 30, Powers 30, 
Donothy 28, J. L. Palmer 28, E. Christianson 27, Neben 26, 
Brant 25, Joe Buchanan 23, Ganshirt 24, Evert 19, S. M. Cam- 
right 19, Beard 18, Henry 18, Tonner 14, H. Camright 14, R. C. 
Christianson 13, C. W. Moore 13, Boyer 9, Goetz 6. 

You know that things grow big in Kansas. Well, members of 
the Forest Park Club attended a shoot at Atchinson, and they 
brought home a wagon!oad of turkeys, some of which were said 
to weigh as much as 30lbs. each. 

Ben Cramer held a shoot in the northeastern part of the town 
of Gilman, Ill., at which George Biehler, the champion of the 
county, was best man. Christ. Krub came next, and then Her- 
man Rosalius-came next. John Humphrey, one of the old school, 
was present, together with Ebert Saathoff, Ben Cramer, George 
Reitz. The participants had plenty of fun, and the manager made 
money. There will most Jikely be a shoot held about Christmas. 
Jack Carley, Ed. Bushman, Ed. Wilson were others from Gilman 
who were among those who shot also. 

The following gentlemen: took part in a shoot held at_ Fort 
Worth. Tex., last Thursday: A. B. Moore, Bob Durrett, J. M. 
Ellis, Ed. Towns, Hugh King, G. H. Berge, Jomes S. Day, F. M. 
Lawson, Ben wson, Dan Lawson, G. M. Tames, P. B. James, 
Walter James, J. R. High, R. M. Dean, W. G. Newby, WwW 
Childress. Dr. W. R. Howard, Dr. S. J. Lawrence, J. C. 
George W. Carlton, G. K. Bradburn, J. A. Kee, P 
son, W. L. Coleman, G. W. Lague, Bod Durrett and W. C. 
Cantrell. All were so deliehted that arrangements were made to 
shoot at same place on Christmas Dav. 

The Corro Gordo, Ill., Gun Club has not been heard from for 
some time, but it came forth during the holiday awakening, and 
opened un with both shotguns and rifles. It is hoped that Mr. 
Smith will keep the club going in the future. 

The Brayton, Ia., Gun Club, while holding a shoot last week, 
found out that Dr. W. R. Kaob was “Heap Big Indian.” Never 
having shot at a tareet, he was sure he would not “bust” a single 
one. Neither he did, at the start, but he caught on, and at the 
end won out over all with 10 straight. Jens Christorferson won 
the first event. 4 out of 5. Then the Doctor, Ineroord Birk, 
Georce Frederickson, Tohn Larsen, Chris. Hoegh, Peter Hoegh 
and Peter Beck, all tied, and on the shoot-off the above-mentioned 
Doctor shot them all out on a miss-and-out. 

Many years ago there was often shooting matches held at 
McPherson, Kans. There is where T. A. R. Elliott first smashed 
the mud pies with his 10-cauge. Last week there was a fowl 
shoot in the vicinity of McPherson. 

The shoot held by the Cripple Creek, Colo., Gun Club, at the 
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who defea! 1 Tolman in the tie shoot off, av 
90 < cent RE élub proposes to put the gtounds and traps 
into good condition and then hopes to hold a team race with 
Colorado Springs Gun Club. : 

The shoot last Sunday, held by the Perin Square Gun Club, 
Norristown, Pa., attracted many of the Pennsylvania wing shots. 
The birds were a lively lot, and beirig aided by a high win 
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Jackson ae naan a Ww, : hn — d-otit: Jacksoti 6; 
Hen 1 5, Rieff 4, Warner 3, Gellar 2. : 
Tieabs ae cmvaliied by the officets to those who btaved the 
clemetits at the last shoot heid By the Carroll, Ia., Gun Club 
Tuesday. : is 
Quail shootitg in the vicinity of Union, W. Va., is reported to 
be n, g. this fall. The birds appear to be all last yeat’s breeding. 
Rabbits are plentiful and are said to increase five pourids in 
weight for each mile they are carried; so that bird hunters gen- 
erally taboo his Bunnyship. ‘ : : 
Lockpott, Ill, gunners usually get together duting the aririual 
holidays atid etijoy thettiselves Cofitestitig for prizes. Th reat 
will hot be an exception, and some of their frierids will suftly 


on . i i : lo. ok i 
Capliavitte shooters are not unmindful of the opportunities for 
shooting during the holiday season, and all who are in practice for 
same, join for the occasion. : te : 

During the practice shoot held at, Tacoma, ,Wash., the shooters 
keep huddled about two huge log fires when not shooting, to kee 
warm, as there was snow on the ground. The sun, made,a 
light, and yet some good scores were made. Many of the shooters 
had not shot since the August tournament. boos 

At Houston, Tex., the Palestine Gun Club gave a shoot at which 
Capt. G, E. Bartlett, the crack rifle shot, gave an exhibition. 

Shooting at clay targets recently at Leiperville, Pa., Edward 
McLoughlin, Michael McLoughlin, James F. Dougherty and Jas. 
McCloskey each shot at 12 targets, with the result that not a 
“ape target was broken. . . 

The Downs, Ia., shoot was well patronized, even if the prizes 
were no larger than turkeys and geese. 

The shoot at Moosehead, Ia., held Wednesday last, was not well 
attended, owing to the bad weather. 7 

ake Schuchert held a shoot Saturday at the ball patk in Belle 
— Ia., whieh was reported a big success, and records wete 

ood. 
erat Cotinersville, Ind., the members of the club met Moriday 
evehirig and made preparations for a pigeon shoot to be held 
5 the holidays. 

F. E. Wright . H. Sherman, William Keusety. John Norton, 
iouhee 5. & Morch, George B. Stack, J. H. Donnelly, E. H. 
McKie and Fred Peck, members of the Canvasback Gun Club, 
of Sacramento, Cal., broke the record by returning with the limit 
bag of ducks, 450, as a result of a day’s shoot. 

Beter Risser 1s the crack shot of Panola, Ill, as he won the 
biggest prizes at a recent shoot held there. 

Sert Wagoner, of Lenox, IIl., reported that he attended the 
Lonetree shooting match and came off victor. 

Though far away from the oyster beds, the Greeley, Colo., trap 
shots lately had a contest for a supper. The shoot was such a 
pleasant affair that another will be held Christmas. 

Report comes in that Marquette, Kans., has organized a gun 
club, with C. O. Baird, President, and J. F. Royston, Secretary. 

The Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon, Pa., together with mem- 
bers of other organizations, propose to hold a parade on New 
Year’s Day. There will be prizes offered by the merchants for the 
most unique dress, etc. If it proves a success, then it is destined 
to be an annual affair. 

Membets cf the Matshalltown, Ia., Gun Club propose to hold a 
shoot ard itivite atiy arid all to meet with them on the holiday 
shootitig day: 

The Chefokee, Ler Gun Club holt a business aiid social mitet- 
ing the first Wetinesflay night of each month. E. A. Petty is 
Presidetit, atid J. avey, Secretary. 

When that hew guti club gets of to its legs in Wichita; Karis., 
it is propose to cail it the Big Three: Ol coutse, it will be 
pretty big if W. C. Williams ard Ea, O’Brien harig about it miuch. 

Pop Heikes lately visited the Toledo, O., Gun Club, and the 
sr entertained him at the traps. 

team hunt was successfully carried out at Forest City, Ia., 
lately, the chosen sides slaying rabbits as their objective sport. 
M. J. Johnson and L. Pearce were the captains. wo hundred 
and fifty-four rabbits were brought in. Mr. Johnson fell into the 
river, and came near drowning, and when he was loading the bag 
into the wagon, became so excited that he forgot his gun. 

Chas Tourtillott was presented the trophy given by the Rich Hill, 
Mo., Gun Club for the highest average ce this season. 

Members of the Mt. Pleasant, Ia., Gun Club have started their 
contests for the Dr. Cook trophy. Fred Fairchild was the winner 
at the last shoot, with 21 out of 25 targets. 

The Boydston, Pa., Gun Club will hold a shoot Dec. 23. Only 
12-gauge guns and No. 8 shot will be allowed. 

John F. Weiber and Howard Schlichter, of Allentown, Pa., last 
Tuesday shot at 20 live birds, and the latter won, 19 to 18. 

The McHenry, Iil., Gun Club is fast coming to the front, as 
another shoot was held there Dec. 14 and 15. 

There were fifteen shooters at the Butte, Mont., Rod and Gun 

Club grounds Sunday last. Nickey made 4 clean scores, and thus 
he won points in the cup contest. He is now one point ahead, 
having 6. Confarr, of Livingston, is next with 5. 
_ The last shoot held b-- the Elwcod, Ind., Gun Club was of such 
interest that another will be held on Christmas Day. The club 
members are endeavoring to purchase their old grounds, which 
they claim to be the best in the State. 





Mentclair Gun Club. 


Monrcratr, N. J., Dec. 16.—Events 1, 2, and 3. were for a box 
of shells, gun to be held below the elbow. Event 4 was for a 
silver meat fork; event 5 was for a box of cigars,, ties to be shot 
off in the following event. Messrs. Batten, Holloway and Boxall 
were the winners. 

On_the 30th the club will hold a silver shoot. 
‘nd Billy Heer will be present. 

1orning of Christmas Day. 

Events: 


Frank Butler 
There will be shooting on the 
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E. Winstow, Sec’y. 





New Haven Gun C'ub. 


New Haven, Conn., Dec. 13.—Good weather favored a good 
attendance at the regular monthly shoot held at Schuetzen Park. 
Mr. C. B. Bristol, famous as a shooter of rare skill, won the 
carving set, the first prize, with a score of 24. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





Proctor’s. 


Seats are reserved at all the Proctor theatres, both afternoon 
and evening. Patrons may have these tickets mailed to them 
upon sending check or money order, or they will be held in re- 
serve at the box office until the performance required. Tele- 
phone communication will receive prompt and courteous atten- 
tion. Seats for the four New York houses are on sale at all prin- 
cipal hotels and newsstands. 








There is now on exhibition at the establishment of E. Vom 
Hofe, the dealer in fishing tack'e at 9 and $7 Fulton street, New 
York, a_superb fish, which will interest all anglers. This is an 
Amber Jack, taken with rod and reel, which weighs 92 pounds 
and is thus the record fish of this species. The specimen has been 
mounted and colored to the life, so that it appears as if just taken 
from the water. It has thus an especial interest for aneler and 
naturalist alike, and is well worth seeing. Mr. Vom. Hofe ex 
tends an invitation to all anglers to inspect the fish, 





“What did old Gruff say when you told higs, you would like him to 
find you an openigg.in his office?” “Fie showed me the dopt — 


Baltimore Americam, * 


